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R ts for... 


ore than during the Golden Age of 

Radio, many radio stations are now 

engaged in activities which go well 
beyond the electronic transmission of sound 
- and that is far more true for Jefferson Pub- 
lic Radio than for most other stations. Rec- 
ognizing such trends, National Public Radio 
ceased identifying itself by that name sev- 
eral years ago and is now, simply, “NPR.” 
For some time, I’ve thought about whether 
we should simply become “JPR” but have to 
confess to valuing the historic evolution of 
what our “R” stands for too much to advo- 
cate for that change. 

Still, our “R” has grown considerably in 
meaning over the years. We began publish- 
ing a monthly magazine, the Jefferson 
Monthly, in 1977 and continue to do so 
even after many public broadcasters have 
abandoned such efforts. Its display adver- 
tising revenue covers most of its costs and 
the balance is, to my way of thinking, the 
money that we would otherwise spend on 
promotional efforts that would have far less 
value to the public than does the magazine. 
Some other stations abandoned publishing 
magazines using the rationale that their 
business was radio and the print medium 
was simply a distraction. They were wrong 
about that, I think. Their business was shar- 
ing intellectual and cultural ideas. Radio 
just happened to be their primary vehicle 
for conveying such content. 

That became abundantly clear with the 
advent of the Internet and we were involved 
very early in that platform. In 1995, the JPR 
Foundation (which also publishes this mag- 
azine) purchased a struggling Internet Serv- 
ice Provider and launched JEFFNET (which 
was, depending on how one counts, the first 
or second ISP owned by a public broadcaster 
in the nation). We launched JEFFNET be- 
cause we believed that the Internet would 
eventually become an integral extension of 
our radio enterprise - which proved to be 
the case. Over the years, JEFFNET has sup- 
ported JPR’s online services while con- 
tributing to our financial health. 


Buying Redding’s historic Cascade The- 
atre in 1999, and committing ourselves to 
its authentic restoration, certainly raised 
some eyebrows. We didn’t set out to buy a 
theatre but our leased Redding studios were 
located in a building that went through fore- 
closure, which proved a very trying experi- 
ence for JPR. We decided to buy a building 
to avoid that hazard and control our own 
destiny. We were committed to helping re- 
vive Redding’s struggling downtown and, 
just as our rented studio space was located 
in the city’s center, we extended an offer on 
the shuttered Cascade two blocks away as a 
location for our studios. We also told the 
community and civic leaders that we would 
work with them to restore the Cascade so 
that it would once again become a produc- 
tive cultural and economic asset. The Cas- 
cade has been an enormous success, for 
both Redding and for JPR. Because we can 
cost-effectively operate the Cascade, using 
airtime on JPR to promote events and shar- 
ing some personnel, it has elevated under- 
writing and membership support to radio 
and enabled us to operate the theatre far 
more efficiently than could a standalone en- 
terprise. In the face of some skepticism at 
the time we purchased the theatre, the Red- 
ding Record Searchlight editorially en- 
dorsed our plan saying “JPR has what it 
takes to renovate the Cascade.” 

The Cascade has been wildly successful. 
Not only has it been a catalyst in the rebirth 
of Redding’s downtown, it has also operated 
solidly in the black and created a new rev- 
enue stream for radio based on services 
radio provides to the theatre which has 
helped sustain public radio programming 
during these challenging economic times. 

The essential point is that, as we 
stretched the meaning of ‘radio’ in our 
name, the print, online and theatrical ex- 
tensions of our daily endeavors are all con- 
nected to the cultural and intellectual vision 
that drives JPR. There are numerous other 
ideas for “making money” that we routinely 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 11 
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Basking in a Southern 


Oregon Winter — 


By M. Kim Lewis 


ach year, hundreds of Bald Ea- 

gles migrate southward to gather 

by the hundreds—to hunt, roost 

and basically bask like snowbirds 

in South Central Oregon’s mild 
winter climate. For years, as the owner of a 
touring business and longtime resident of 
Oregon, I have valued this eagle migration 
as a telling nature saga of success for the 
species, to be observed and enjoyed both by 
the biologist and the everyday birder who 
loves to view, photograph, and marvel at 
them. There is much to ponder and learn 
from the unique Bald Eagle behavior. 

As you read this article, the migration is 
actually taking place in the Klamath Basin 
near Klamath Falls, just outside the town of 
Tulelake at the Oregon-California border. 
This is the epicenter of Bald Eagledom in 
the lower 48 states—offering the largest con- 
centration of wintering Bald Eagles any- 
where in the Americas. 


Pe 


the Bald Eagle Thrives 


Mature bald eagle makes a characteristic swoop over a Klamath basin pond near Tule Lake. Photo 
by Terry Henderson. PREVIOUS PAGE: The abundance of Snow Geese and Ross Geese are a prime 


meal target for eagles. Photo by Pepper Trail 


And the eagles have lots of company to 
join them. This region is also a main 
stopover for migrating ducks, geese and 
swans, and it’s not unusual to see tens and 
even hundreds of thousands of squawking, 
honking waterfowl, splashing in the 
marshes, on occasion en masse like snow 
falling from the sky in great swooshes of 
beating wings all adding to a sensation that 
is at times visually overwhelming and audi- 
bly deafening. 

The average viewer will see bald eagles 
by the scores and even hundreds in a single 
day from a car’s window or along marked 
hiking and birding trails. If birds repre- 
sented the entire animal kingdom, the ea- 
gles would be the observant, reigning lions 
of prey. The eagles appear like armed sen- 
tinels, side by side in the trees, on the abun- 
dant hay and wheat fields, by lakes, and on 
frozen ponds of some 200,000 acres of the 
Klamath Basin National Wildlife Refuges. 


We are the privileged ones indeed who take 
the time to come and see this marvelous 
Klamath Basin—right in the middle of North 
America’s renowned Pacific Flyway— 
through which some 80% of the Flyway’s mi- 
gratory birds pass each year! And the eagles 
are a big, big, bonus! 


Why All The Eagles? 


The grand Bald Eagles return annually 
to this special region for a number of rea- 
sons, and I personally ask myself year after 
year, “Why do so many eagles choose to re- 
turn here of all places?” One must guess, it’s 
location, location, location.... When you 
drive on Hwy 97 south of Klamath Falls and 
the diagonal connector Hwy 39 to Tulelake, 
you cannot miss vast open spaces. You’ll see 
mostly shades of blue skies, juniper, and 
miles of green valleys, contrasted by open 
tundra and tumbleweeds surrounded by 
cliffs and mesas. This region sports 300 plus 


days of sunshine annually. Without the agri- 
culture, in my estimation, this would be a 
high desert—rather barren land—though cer- 
tainly with a beauty of its own; but far fewer 
eagles would come. 

In 1921, the Klamath Drainage District 
and the federal government signed a con- 
tract for the sale of Klamath Irrigation Proj- 
ect Water to the district. This agreement 
allowed irrigation of about 27,000 acres of 
land and became a huge drawing card for 
ranchers and farmers alike. Yet little did the 
farmers know it would result in abundant 
forage lands for eagles as well. 

On a visit to this fertile land, you'll see 
miles and miles of very well managed wa- 
terways, dikes and canals looking like gi- 
gantic crossword puzzles. It is all the perfect 
setting for a geological funnel which invites 
mega-concentrations of waterfowl on their 
way to the Pacific Flyway, which by the way, 
extends from Alaska to Patagonia near Ar- 
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Snow Geese take flight over Klamath Basin road, one of many that can serve as vantage points for birders. 


gentina and Chile. There are ducks of every 
description and species—geese from the 
White Fronted to Ross to Canada geese, 
Tundra and Trumpeter Swans—in numbers 
that resemble snowstorms in the distant sky 
falling to the earth. Yes, hundreds of thou- 
sands of waterfowl, and well into the mil- 
lions, choose this narrowly funneled, 
concentrated region to come for a respite 
and eventually pass through. 

And the eagles, somehow innately know- 
ing this, come. To them, it’s a balmy weather 
break from the Arctic North of Canada and 
Alaska, and it is “restaurant row” in human 
terms—a time to hunt and eat like never be- 
fore! The eagles take advantage of flocks of 
hundreds of thousands of ducks and geese, 
some of which have been injured or are left 
for dead in places coyotes will not even roam. 
The shallow waterlands of Tule Lake are a 
perfect dining place to discover new dishes 
daily. CONTINUED ON PAGE 16 
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A Long Slog through the Gender Jungle 


ne autumn night in Ashland, half a 

dozen people rent the Community 

Center and hold a forum where any- 
one can take the mic and talk about that old 
question: What Do Women Want? And 
What Do Men Want? 

I purposely don’t take notes - I just 
want to recall this as a finger painting of 
emotions, longings, anger, tears, hope, 
blame, even one young lady jumping up and 
down with frantic joy, exuding that we have 
to get in touch with the nature spirits and 
doing a cartwheel at the end. Not to make 
fun of her; I got it. That was as good an an- 
swer as any. Been there. I think. 

So, with no agenda or limits — just a 
caution about being responsible and stick- 
ing with the personal “I” (not sociological 
abstractions), we speak our piece to 50 peo- 
ple, saying that Ashland is a unique place in 
the world, full of the ferment between the 
genders and we’re fortunate to be here, even 
if way too many of us have been through 
way too much love over too many decades 
and are still trying to find it and define it. 

It starts with a survey in which we hear 
that both women and men think a woman’s 
satisfaction in the sack is more important — 
yet women think men think their (men’s) 
satisfaction is more important. Does that 
not define the battle of the sexes? So, a guy 
gets up and announces, hey, just wanna clue 
you in women that the truth about men is 
we can hang out and work with it as long 
as anyone wants and ours only takes a 
minute, so enough with demonizing guys 
in bed. 

That’s right, damn tootin, the males 
mutter and harrumph, with big smiles and 
bravado. Now the word is out. We’re tired 
of being picked on for stereotypes that just 
ain’t true! We value the feminine big time 
— and are ready to do what it takes. 

In the survey, both men and women said 
they want the same things from each other: 
honesty, intimacy, strength, great sex. So 
much for the gender gap. 


Then comes What Women Want: sensi- 
tive and sweet or a manly leader? Or all of 
the above? One woman says life is like a 
dance and it works when the man leads and 
is confident and knows where he is going. 
The women hoot a lusty, fond agreement, 
noting that, while the Marlboro Man is stu- 
pid, men have gotten “too into their femi- 
nine side.” 

Within living memory, of course, all we 
heard was men were too into their guy side 
and needed to learn the femme skills of lis- 
tening, taking time for pleasure, changing 
diapers, cooking and speaking his true feel- 
ings, if he has any. 

But enough of all these clichés about 
what women want. What do men want? Be- 
sides sex, that is. That’s the stereotype men 
have to live with and it inspires a dialog as 
to whether the other gender also wants it. 
Turns out they do. But, for men to activate 
that, it takes the full range of potentials, 
from positive, confident leader to sweet, sen- 
sitive listener and back again. 

Then there’s the dark message of how 
women don’t feel safe out on the street or 
bike path, even in Ashland. Another woman 
stands up and counters: you get back what 
you put out, so take responsibility. 

In the days after, there’s a lot of conver- 
sation about the forum. At Noble Coffee, I 
have an amazing talk with Joy, a couples 
coach I had said hello to for years but never 
talked to. She was at the forum. She says, 
hey, things are changing. Men have been 
learning their feminine and women have 
been learning their masculine sides for 
decades and guess what? It worked. We’ve 
got it down now. Women run police de- 
partments and the State Department and 
men don’t have to be on top — and have 
changed 6 trillion diapers. Now, she says, 
we’re all coming back to the center and can 
relax and like and see each other. 

It’s happening slowly and there are big 
gaps, but it is happening. From single 
women I hear they want True Love and a 


good relationship. That didn’t used to be 
too cool to say. Men too. It’s been a long 
slog thru the gender jungle. We’ve also 
learned not just to live traditional roles of 
the other gender but to love ourselves and 
put that first, not submerging it in mar- 
riage. Who we are as individuals is vital and 
can’t be sacrificed; it doesn’t help marriage 
to do that. 

How to be free and strong, though in 
partnership with another person? That 
seems a major new question. Women have 
made more gains in that area and are doing 
a lot more “inner work,” rails one woman at 
the forum, adding that she’s been looking 
for a man who does inner work and clears 
out all the old, dysfunctional programs, but 
she isn’t finding it. She’s right: conscious- 
ness-raising workshops seem to always be 
about 80 percent female. Why? Get busy, 
men, or get left behind by the rising tide of 
powerful women who are going to be run- 
ning the world in another decade. 

Good, I say. Although women speak of 
men who are intimidated now that they have 
money and power, their focus, as they take 
more power, is likely going to be more on 
the life-sustaining work of society around 
education, environment and health care — 
not just profit and GDP. 

I study a lot of prehistory and have 
learned that, before urban life, we all be- 
longed to the group, the whole — and every- 
thing we did was dedicated to the good, not 
just of me, but the entire web of life, from 
tribe to planet, so there was no idea of gen- 
der, except that both men and women are 
beautiful parts of the same circle. 

If the earth is to survive, it was sug- 
gested by more than one person, we will re- 
turn to that balance and love of each other. 


John Darling is an Ashland writer. 
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(5) Theater and the Arts 


“ Molly Tinsley 


On the Artistry of Acting 


he creative process defies articulation. 

We try to break it down into steps, for- 

mulate rules, and spin the illusion that 
novels can be written, pictures painted, or 
roles acted by means of expert technique 
alone. Yet every artist knows otherwise. It 
takes something else to breathe life onto 
the page, the canvas, or the stage. We can 
call it what we will—imagination, intuition, 
inspiration, the right brain—but after we 
name it, what then? 

In her utterly engrossing new book, 
Actors Talk about Shakespeare, Mary Z. 
Maher meets the challenge of the ineffable 
head-on. First of all, she is dealing with 
theatre, that most evanescent mode of 
artistic expression. Though grounded in a 
stable text and weeks of rehearsal, a sin- 
gle performance depends on countless 
variables and a continuous spontaneous 
adjustment to their instability. In the white 
spaces of the script, a lot of life happens. 
Now add Shakespeare to the mix. As 
Maher teases out the mysteries of an 
actor’s genius, she does so in relation to 
the most mysterious genius of Western lit- 
erature. 

With degrees in drama, Elizabethan 
theatre history, and Performance Studies, 
Maher was on the faculty at the University 
of Arizona when she noticed a dearth of 
books that might help her student actors 
understand a Shakespearean soliloquy. 
Plenty of critical analyses were available, 
but they didn’t lead to concrete strategies 
for navigating this special form. Her work 
was cut out for her: she narrowed the sub- 
ject, and Modern Hamlets and Their Solil- 
oquies was born. So was her commitment 
to interviewing the great actors. “I was 
driven to get the information written 
down-the impulses each actor felt, the 
mountains they climbed, and the details 
and context of the production process,” 
she explains in order to document per- 
formance in our era. In other words, to 
come as close as she could to defining for 
posterity the indefinable. 


Actors Talk develops and polishes the 
methods of Modern Hamlets. It assembles 
and explicates the wisdom gleaned from 
interviews with ten actors, a mix of Amer- 
icans (Kevin Kline, Stacy Keach), British 
(Kenneth Branagh, Derek Jacobi, Tony 
Church, Geoffrey Hutchings), Canadians 
(Nicholas Pennell, Martha Henry, William 
Hutt), and the Australian, Zoe Caldwell. 
This is two more women than she was able 
to interview for Modern Hamlets, but it re- 
flects the fewer juicy roles for women in 
Shakespeare, once they outgrow the great 
comedies. The line-up also hinges on 
Maher’s preference for catching actors 
“fresh off a show.” 

Maher usually begins an interview by 
focusing on a specific performance—asking 
about a prop or a piece of blocking, for ex- 
ample. The more concrete the prompt, the 
better it will “jump start an actor’s mem- 
ory process.” Actors have “kinaesthetic 
memories,” she has discovered. Once the 
senses are triggered, great waves of expe- 
rience come flooding back. As for the writ- 
ing, each chapter follows its own path. 
After a nod to its actor’s biography and 
credentials, Maher steps into the wings 
and allows the revelations to unfold in sub- 
stantial excerpts from the conversations, 
according to the personality and interests 
of her source. Behind the scenes, of 
course, she is weaving them into a vibrant, 
seamless whole. 

Certain common concerns do arise. All 
her subjects express a reverence for Shake- 
speare’s text and the trust that careful 
reading provides the answers to most ques- 
tions of interpretation. Break it down 
“word by word,” Martha Henry advises. 
“Don’t gloss over anything... Shakespeare 
wrote it so there must be a rationale.” 
Most have mixed feelings about directors— 
particularly those pushing a concept—and 
offer tips on their care and feeding. Most 
allude to the split that occurs during per- 
formance—“You must act and watch your- 
self simultaneously,” (Derek Jacobi); 


“There is a monitor running constantly in- 
side my head,” (Nicholas Pennell). For Kevin 
Kline, the vigilance of the “third eye” and 
“third ear” allows the rest of him to be care- 
free and spontaneous onstage. 

Of course each actor strives for that 
spontaneity, the freedom to “move around 
inside a production,” to reach the point 
“where it seems as though you don’t know 
what you are going to say next” (Kenneth 
Branagh). As Stacy Keach puts it, “No pre- 
meditation, all spontaneity, alive at that mo- 
ment, never been done before or since.” The 
moment when the preordained script bursts 
into unpredictable life becomes the state of 
grace that great acting aspires to. 

This heaven is reached by diverse paths. 
For Kline, it’s about letting go, going for 
broke, while Jacobi emphasizes the mastery 
of voice and body, as well as keeping at- 
tuned to the audience! Pennell considers 
acting to be “a memoir, ...a series of reflec- 
tions on your life and on what happens to 
you.” Branagh, however, is skeptical of the 
actor who comes in “with great wodge” of 
personal feeling for a character. Caldwell 
plunges in and submerges herself, and Hutt 
calls acting “a beatific surrendering of one- 
self, not unwilling.” Keach has it both ways: 
“You don’t play ... [Hamlet], it plays you. And 
since you are always changing, he changes.” 
Henry describes herself as one who con- 
stantly absorbs other people’s anxieties and 
joys: “I suppose they become another 
human being when I go on the stage.” 
Church adds an interesting angle: you not 
only have to be Hamlet to play Hamlet; you 
have to be Shakespeare too, and track his 
line of thought. 

In pursuing the elusive process, Maher 
has uncovered and preserved a rich trove of 
theatre history-from comic anecdote to 
complex wisdom. At the same time she has 
herself created ten wonderfully distinct por- 
traits of theatre artists—her pages breathe 
with their unique humanity. Actors Talk 
about Shakespeare can be found at Blooms- 
bury Books in Ashland. 


Playwright Molly Tinsley taught literature at 
the Naval Academy for twenty years. Her 
latest book, Satan's Chamber (Fuze Pub- 
lishing) is a spy thriller featuring a female 
protagonist. 


Tuned In om. 


reject because they don’t fit that vision - 
and that vision is what JPR really is. 

JPR has always thought somewhat outside 
the box. We have had to in order to develop 
and survive. Originally, the Corporation for 
Public Broadcasting (CPB) rejected us as a 
public radio enterprise believing that the com- 
munity was too small to support a public radio 
station - i.e. a single station. We handily 
proved CPB wrong with a combination of de- 
termination, confidence in the communities we 
serve and innovative thinking. For example, it 
took unusual technology, the largest uses of 
translators in the nation’s public radio system 
and later satellite repeater radio stations, to ex- 
tend our signal over a population sufficient in 
size to fund the costs of public radio. In the 
bargain, many of our listeners now enjoy mul- 
tiple JPR program services (again, depending 
upon how you count, JPR was the first or sec- 
ond public radio station in the nation to launch 
three separate program services). Our use of 
translators and satellite stations pioneered 
such things and many other public radio sta- 
tions have followed suit. As a consequence, JPR 
operates one of the largest public radio trans- 
mission systems in the nation. 

What has long been clear to me, how- 
ever, was that the world in which we have 
built these radio services was changing and 


Holly Theatre Auditorium, circa 1930. 


that we couldn’t rely solely upon revenues 
from public radio to maintain the health of 
our radio operations. We were going to re- 
quire ancillary revenues - and to me that 
meant doing things that were consistent 
with our vision of JPR, that produced valu- 
able results for the public, and that gener- 
ated net revenues that would help sustain 
our radio operations. All of our enterprises 
outside of true radio fit that model. 

It is more important to JPR’s future 
than ever that we continue to pursue that 
same vision as the revenues for all tradi- 
tional broadcasting media are shrinking. 

I have always thought that restoration 
of Medford’s Holly Theatre would be a valu- 
able addition to the community we serve. In- 
deed, in 1986 we offered to buy the building 
but the owner wouldn’t sell it to us. As I’ve 
watched the building flirt with demolition 
over the years, I held out the possibility that 
we might yet play a role. Ashland’s down- 
town is relatively healthy. Medford’s is 
clearly facing challenge, much in the way 
Redding’s downtown was struggling when 
we took on the Cascade Theatre. In the 
course of discussion about Medford’s down- 
town with some of that city’s leaders, the 
idea surfaced last June that the JPR Foun- 
dation might, again, take a flyer at acquir- 
ing the building and, under the leadership 
of the JPR Foundation Board, we signed a 
purchase agreement this past October. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 13 
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participating State Farm agents 


Nightly on JPR’s 
Classics & News 
Service 


If you’re particular about the music 
you-listen to, you should handle your 
selection of radio stations carefully. 


Join us each weekday morning 

from 7am to noon, and each weekday 
afternoon from noon to 4pm for a 
fresh approach to the greatest hits of 
the last eight centuries. 


CLASSICS & NEWS 


KSOR - KSRS - KNYR - KSRG 
KOOZ - KLMF --KNHT - KLDD 
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fe" Inside the Box 


a /} Scott Dewing 


Accelerating Intelligence 


“The acceleration of technological 
progress has been the central feature of 
this century...We are on the edge of 
change comparable to the rise of human 
life on Earth. The precise cause of this 


change is the imminent creation by tech- 


nology of entities with greater than 
human intelligence.” 


—Vernor Vinge, addressing the 
VISION-21 Symposium sponsored by 
NASA Lewis Research Center and the 
Ohio Aerospace Institute in 1993. 


hen you consider that human be- 
ings have been evolving for the 
past 2 million years—from early 


Homo habilis to Homo erectus to today’s 
Homo sapiens sapiens—we’re still pretty 
stupid. 

While we’ve gone from fire to central 
heating, caves to modular homes, bone 
clubs to high-caliber guns—we are, for the 
most part, still just striv- 
ing to make it through 
another day. And while 
the only carnivorous di- 
nosaurs we may en- 
counter are in movies like 
Jurassic Park, when you 
set right down to it, we 
are still all about survival. 
We've evolved for 2 mil- 
lion years and still, today more than ever, 
man’s biggest threat to his existence is 
himself. The miracle of our very existence 
aside, you’d think we would have done a 
whole hell of a lot more with the past 2 
million years. 

All of this is about to change. Perhaps 
in your lifetime. I’m no seer of the future. 
I have no crystal ball or other future-pre- 
dicting paraphernalia. I can, however, 
suarantee you that everything I tell you 
about the future will likely be wrong. I can 
promise you that the future will be quite 
different from today’s haughty predictions. 
And still, we reach out with the hands of 
the present to clutch again and again at 


<> 


the fleeting prize. On the wall of my office 
is pinned a quote from writer and futurist 
Damien Broderick to remind me of our fu- 
ture-predicting folly: 


We will live forever; or we will all 
perish most horribly; 

our minds will emigrate to 
cyberspace and start the most 
ferocious 

overpopulation race ever seen on the 
planet; or our machines 

will transcend and take us with 
them, or leave us in some peaceful 

backwater where the meek shall 
inherit the Earth. Or something else, 

something far weirder and 
unimaginable. 


We will never achieve “artificial intel- 
ligence”, that is, the creation of machines 
with intelligence that rivals what 2 million 
years of evolution has accomplished in 

human beings. We will 
merge with our technol- 
ogy, slowly at first, then 
at a staggering rate. Our 
intelligence will be en- 
hanced by computer im- 
plants, tiny filaments 
thinner than human 
hairs inserted directly 
into our brains. 
In an afternoon, we will accumulate a 
lifetime’s worth of knowledge. Books will 
no longer be read but downloaded directly 
to our brains. Books will no longer be writ- 
ten, but uploaded to a central repository. 
We might still call this place the “World 
Wide Web”, but probably not. Some knowl- 
edge will be “open source”, that is, shared 
free-of-charge for all to download and con- 
sume. Other knowledge will be fee-based. 
Some knowledge will be pirated and traf- 
ficked like today’s music downloads. The 
intelligence gap will widen, with the 
wealthiest few being the most intelligent 
beings while the poor masses perform me- 
nial tasks like quantum engineering. 


By augmenting our intelligence with 
technology, humanity will take a quick and 
giant step up the rungs of evolution. We will 
transform our bodies from these fragile and 
mortal collections of blood and bone. Hu- 
mans will become modular and upgradeable. 
Some of us will live forever, not as bodies, 
but as pure consciousness stored within 
some gigantic neural network. But most of 
us will perish in the crucible of the uni- 
verse’s many misfortunes. 

We will leave Earth and colonize the 
galaxy. One day, we will discover life some- 
where in the far reaches of the cosmos: raw 
organic life, oozing, fragile, strange and mor- 
tal. They will marvel at us and wonder if we 
are gods come down to either save or de- 
stroy them. We’ll assure them that we are 
not gods, that we are just “human beings” 
originated from a far-off planet called Earth. 
Or maybe we won’t make contact at all. 
Maybe we'll just leave them alone to evolve 
in their own right, checking in on them now 
and again—like scientists, like curious gods— 
to see how they are coming along. 

Some time ago I saw a witty bumper 
sticker plastered to the back of a Volkswa- 
gen van: “Where are we going and why am 
I in this hand-basket?” Where are we going? 
That’s a question I often ask myself when 
thinking about technology and how it is 
shaping our prospective future. Sometimes 
that future looks to have the potential of 
being a bright nirvana of ecological sus- 
tainability, eradication of poverty, and evo- 
lution of the human species toward the 
egalitarian. Other times, that future is the 
shape of a hand-basket and it’s taking us to 
a hot place without ice cream and snow- 
boarding. I cringe at this either/or scenario, 
but then, I remind myself that it is probably 
neither, that the future is not black and 
white. The future is a mosaic that will likely 
be “far weirder” than anything we can imag- 
ine today. And yet, it is that imagination that 
makes us uniquely human, that encourages 
us, that motivates us to become whatever it 
is we are destined to be. 


Scott Dewing is a technologist, teacher, and 
writer. He spends most of his time with his 
family on a low-tech farm in the State of Jef- 
ferson. Archives of his columns and other 
postings can be found on his blog at: 
blog.insidethebox.org 


Tuned Ii ion. 


The Holly Theater Restoration Project 
(www.hollytheatre.org) is very much like the 
Cascade project. We are able to serve as the 
community’s vehicle for restoring and oper- 
ating the theatre in a very efficient manner. 
We can advance radio’s programming oper- 
ations through ownership and operation of 
the building. We can create a vehicle which 
will serve as a magnet for organizations 
with whose cultural and intellectual mis- 
sions we are allied by inviting them to house 
their offices in the Holly’s rental spaces. We 
can bring entertainment to the community 
which is not now available. We can 
strengthen downtown Medford’s western 
business corridor which, while holding great 
opportunity, is struggling. We can operate 
the Holly in tandem with the Cascade as a 
kind of mini theatre “circuit” and, thereby 
achieve an operating efficiency that eludes 
a single theatre operation. That model will 
benefit both Jackson and Shasta counties. 


It has been asserted by some that the 
Holly Theatre will harm Medford’s existing 
Craterian Theater - but we don’t believe 
that to be the case. We have intentionally 
designed an operating plan for the Holly 
that protects the Craterian’s existing activi- 
ties while establishing a sound financial 
footing for the Holly. We will work creatively 
to assure that the Holly’s programming ac- 
tivities complement the Craterian’s offerings 
as well as those of the other fine arts and 
cultural groups JPR has helped support 
throughout our 40-year history. 

I believe that JPR’s mission consists of 
touching and enriching the lives of the peo- 
ple living in our region in as many mean- 
ingful ways as possible on a regular basis - 
and that our ability to effectively do so holds 
the key to our future. We need to contribute 
to the communities we serve - as opposed 
to having them just contribute to us - and 
the Holly Theatre is the latest path toward 
achieving that vision. 


Ronald Kramer, Executive Director 
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Saturdays at 11am on the 
Rhythm & News Service 


Saturdays at 3pm on the 
Classics & News Service 
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“Lan 


. by: 
t-: Craig Shank 


The Great 


Recordings 


Reorganization 


lection of music chronologically by the 

original release dates of the albums. 
This organization required a good deal of 
preparation and research. To find an 
album I had to remember the release date 
of the album, look it up, or browse 
through the discs and LPs. Though some- 


| once decided to organize my entire col- 


what cumbersome, this 
ee 


allowed me to be more in 
tune with the sounds and 
styles of different eras 
while getting a view of 
the overall progression of 
recorded music through a 
relatively narrow scope. 
In a way I was also di- 
recting my own nostalgia. 
I was selecting music that 
brought back memories while simultane- 
ously providing a reminder of the events 
concerning the world outside of my own. 

Much like my own memories, my col- 
lection had gaps. Only albums that I had 
acquired and selected myself were a part 
of the musical timeline. Anything I didn’t 
own was much like a story heard second- 
hand or one of the endless amounts of 
tales that will forever be untold and un- 
known. Obsessing about the gaps would 
be a frustrating and unproductive experi- 
ence. I decided to make another change. 

Figuring that there was nothing wrong 
with convention I went back to the simple, 
time-honored tradition of alphabetical or- 
ganization. It’s calculated, orderly, and free 
of ambiguity. It is safe, comfortable, and as 
American as apple pie and baseball. I grew 
restless. 

This method of organization, which 
makes them most logical sense, felt too me- 
chanical and had little regard for the pur- 
pose of music. What I needed at that time 
was a way to organize and access music 
that fit a particular purpose or mood. My 
apartment began to look like a record 


Anything that couldn’t 
fit in my car for the 
3,000 mile journey from 
Indiana was sold, donated, 


or given to family and 
friends. 


store. Funk, soul, and R&B moved to the 
top shelf. Jazz and blues found a home on 
the other side of the room. Rock and pop 
went to a cabinet in the corner. Compila- 
tions ended up in an area away from the 
doorway that received less foot traffic. 

It was around the time that this reor- 
ganization occurred that life became more 
complicated. Increased re- 
sponsibility at work, split 
shifts, overnights, and 
working a minimum of six 
days a week made worry- 
ing about organizing 
records seem unneces- 
sary and silly. As I re- 
moved an item to listen 
to, it would remain on a 
desk, table, or be hastily 
filed approximately where it had previously 
resided. Then I found out I was offered a 
job with JPR. 

Anything that couldn’t fit in my car for 
the 3,000 mile journey from Indiana was 
sold, donated, or given to family and 
friends. I managed to squeeze my music 
collection in the car, but all of the CDs 
were placed in cheap carrying cases or 
empty spindles that formerly held blank 
discs. During each stop for gas, food, lodg- 
ing, or to stretch my legs I rifled through 
the cases and selected 10 albums to take 
me through the next leg of the journey. At 
each stop, the CDs I had finished were put 
in the first available position, thus de- 
stroying any illusion of organization in 
tiny increments through each day. Each 
album cemented a particular portion of 
the journey for me. 

“Race for the Prize” from The Soft 
Bulletin by the Flaming Lips will forever 
remind me of crossing over the Mississippi 
River into St. Louis. Beach House’s Teen 
Dream caused the miles to melt away on 
desolate stretches of I-40. “Going to Cali- 
fornia” from Led Zeppelin’s fourth album 


seemed fitting as I sped away from a 
Grand Canyon detour towards the 
Golden State. Johnny Cash’s live album 
from Folsom Prison made me _ feel 
wrongly accused at my first checkpoint 
that ensured I wasn’t smuggling fruits or 


vegetables into California. Double Nick- 


els on the Dime by the Minutemen 
helped me weave through the mountains 
and check my speed at sunrise before 
putting JPR on my radio presets as I fin- 
ished the journey. 

I arrived at my new home after five 
days on the road and unpacked my car. 
Everything I owned was strewn about on 
the floor of an empty apartment. I took 
a look at my music and realized I would 
never again organize my collection based 
around one scheme. I was never organ- 
izing music. I was organizing my life. 

When I organized chronologically I 
was consistently thinking of events in my 
past. The alphabetical organization mir- 
rored my desire for consistency, pre- 
dictability, and structure in my life at the 
time. Organizing by style and genre came 
about while I was beginning to accept 
myself and embrace my emotional side. 
As I began to let all of these schemes fall 
apart I began to experience my own per- 
sonal and professional freedom as well as 
the surprises that life had in store. 

Music helps to remind us of where we 
were, how we felt, and who we shared 
our time with. Songs are woven into the 
tapestry of our lives. Music serves as an 
external memory that we can find on a 
shelf and access whenever we desire, free 
of degradation. Certain songs can make 
us feel like we’ve bumped into an old 
friend or found a forgotten photo or 
home video. We can exercise control over 
our experiences or memories to a degree, 
but life is unpredictable. The way we ex- 
perience and enjoy music should be too. 


Craig Shank is the music director and 
host of Open Air on the Rhythm & News 
service of JPR. 
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~ Your Legacy & 


* Public Radio... 


5 o much has changed in the 42 years 
since Jefferson Public Radio first 
began. In many ways, public radio has 
grown up. What was once a 
struggling—almost experimental— 
operation has become a permanent and 
positive presence in the lives of so many 
in Southern Oregon and Northern 
California and across the nation. 


We continue to seek and depend on 
regular membership contributions from 
supporters, especially new generations 
of listeners. But in the long run our 
future will depend, more and more, on 
special gifts from long-time friends who 
want to help Jefferson Public Radio 
become stronger and more stable. 


One of the many ways that friends 

can choose to express their deep 
commitment to public radio here in 
our region is by supporting Jefferson 
Public Radio in their will or trust. This 
is a way to make a lasting contribution 
without affecting your current financial 
security and freedom. 


To support Jefferson Public Radio in 
your will or trust consult your attorney 
or personal advisor. The legal 
description of our organization is: 

“The JPR Foundation, Inc., 

an Oregon non-profit tax- 

exempt corporation located 

in Ashland, Oregon.” 


If you would like more 
information about making a 
bequest to Jefferson Public 
Radio call Paul Westhelle 
at 541-552-6301. 
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Bald Ea 


Professional guide and wildlife biologist 
and a member of the National Bald Eagle 
Working Team, Robert Mesta of Tucson, Ari- 
zona, was our professional guide on an ex- 
cursion in 2007. He explained that when the 
migratory signal in the eagle says “go” from 
their northern lands, a tremendous effort en- 
sues to travel to these primary Southern Ore- 
gon winter feeding grounds. Mesta says, “The 
American Bald Eagle takes flight for some 
100 even 200 to 300 miles per day, roosting 
and resting at night to continue its dedicated 
trip south. The migratory eagles arrive to 
these abundant feeding grounds for injured 
or dead waterfowl from the past season, and 
to hunt live mice, rodents and fish seen near 
the surface of both frozen and open waters. 


Winter Wings Festival attendees at Bear Valley National 
Refuge discover roosting. 


They stay between December and mid March 
yearly in this unique behavior pattern.” 

The Bald Eagle is designed to live a long 
productive life, keeping one paired mate for 
a lifetime which can stretch up to 30 years 
in the wild. 

Eagles further prefer fish, but will gladly 
accept an easy meal of carrion, much like a 
turkey vulture. It should be noted that back 
in the late 18th century at the founding of 
America, the Bald Eagle’s scavenging be- 
havior caused Ben Franklin to object to 
making the Bald Eagle our national sym- 
bol—he recommended the wild turkey in- 
stead. We know today, however, of the 
eagle’s vast skills in hunting and self-preser- 
vation, for which it deserves its distinction. 
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A History of the Bald Eagle’s Recovery 


The Bald Eagle was declared nearly ex- 
tinct in the 1970s by the federal government. 
In 1963, there were only 417 nesting pairs in 
the United States. The depletion in numbers 
was determined to be due to harsh pesticides 
such as DDT which disrupted their repro- 
ductive cycle, and other activities of the care- 
less public were to blame. In the expanding 
U. S. population centers, as a result of grad- 
ual and continuing clearing of forests, eagle 
nesting and feeding sites decreased. Earlier 
in America’s history, unfounded prejudices 
against the eagle existed. Some ranchers 
thought they were stalkers of their smaller 
livestock and even could be a danger to their 
small children. Thus they hunted, trapped, 
and shot them as predators. Noth- 
ing could have been further from 
the truth as today we know the 
Bald Eagle as a cagey oppor- 
tunist—a bird of prey that spots 
carcasses of deceased or wounded 
animals, fish and waterfowl, thus 
cleaning our environment of the 
sickly or already dead. 

Thanks to decades of urgent 
public education and prolonged 
conservation efforts, the Bald 
Eagle has slowly but surely re- 
bounded to population levels not 
seen in a century. Now, there are 
more than 10,000 nesting pairs— 
enough to warrant the removal 
from the federal endangered 
species list in 2007. Eagles, 
among the most powerful and voracious 
birds, will eat almost anything. 


A Place to Roost for Bird and Man Alike 


On a birding group in late February, we 
found the Klamath Basin region to be a per- 
fect sub 30s temperature at night and a com- 
fortable 45 to 50 degrees in the daytime. We 
came prepared for anything and got the best 
of blue, sunny skies. It can be colder in this 
region, yet typically it isn’t. It is perfectly suit- 
able weather for scopes, binoculars, and pho- 
tography of all sorts. Just remember to 
bundle up in layers with gloves as the prox- 
imity to waterways can lend a chill to the air. 

And no visit to the Klamath Basin would 
be complete without a drive to observe the 
Bear Valley National Wildlife Refuge, just 


PHOTO BY M. KIM LEWIS 


south on Hwy 97 from Klamath Falls, about 
20 miles and very near the California bor- 
der. The Refuge was established in 1978 and 
is a vital night roost for migrating eagles 
each year. It consists of some 4,200 acres— 
primarily made up of old growth ponderosa 
pine, incense cedar, and white and Douglas 
Fir. These mature stands of trees provide 
limbs with open branch patterns that are 
large enough to accommodate and support 
eagles for their night’s stay. 

The tree roosts are on a northeastern 
slope and therefore provide shelter for these 
raptors from harsh and prevailing winter 
winds. In recent years, as many as 300 Bald 
Eagles have used the roost in a single night. 
The Bear Valley Refuge also serves as nest- 
ing habitat for several Bald Eagle pairs. As 
you approach the Refuge, remember that 
the Bear Valley National Wildlife Refuge is 
protected from all public entry to reduce dis- 
turbance to the birds. You will need to ap- 
proach by adjacent roads (just off Hwy 97) 
or by private property permission for the 
most effective sightings. 

Gene O. Navy, who travels to view the 
migrating eagles often in January and Feb- 
ruary, Claims, “This is an amazing place to 
view Bald Eagles. They spend the day in the 
flooded valley below, and then in the 
evening they fly into the reserve. The fur- 
ther that you go up the valley, the more 
likely they will fly directly overhead as the 
topography funnels them into a natural 
channel as they return to their roosts. I have 
seen as many as 250 birds in a single 
evening. Often times they fly less than 150 
feet overhead; you can hear their powerful 
wings cut through the air... If you love Amer- 
ica’s Bird, this is the place to come. Best 
times are at daybreak and at dusk.” 

Our group chooses to stay in nearby 
Tulelake, the small northern California town 
of some 1,000 residents. We chose to stay 
at Fe’s Bed & Breakfast on Main Street 
where five spacious rooms and a huge hot 
breakfast of omelettes, sausage, fruits and 
breads alike await an early morning birder 
and make him braver and warmer on the in- 
side. We catch a hot home cooked lunch 
whenever we can at Mike and Wanda’s Fam- 
ily Dining. 

We also stop by the Tule Lake Refuge 
Headquarters and Visitor Center. Refuge 
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wildlife is colorfully described by real-life ex- 
hibits. Here we found a lot of information 
regarding viewing opportunities, recent 
sightings, road conditions, and refuge regu- 
lations and met with people who monitor 
the wildlife and birding populations on a 
weekly basis.There is also a nice bookstore 
with wildife-oriented books and a small gift 
shop. We spoke with Dave Menke who is 
the communications and outreach educa- 
tion director, who took the time to give us 
personal advice for the day. 


A Rare Ecosystem in Balance with Man 


As one travels by van, auto, or SUV 
across this fascinating region, you'll navi- 
gate squared off tracts of land, surrounded 
by irrigation canals. Quietly and politely ob- 
servers come on a safari-like adventure 
along marsh-lined vehicle trails, marked for 
bird sightings. 

In passing, one can imagine the tensions 
that have marred relationships between Kla- 
math and Tule Lake Basin environmental- 
ists, naturalists, ranchers and Native 
American interests. Today, though, I sense a 
grand effort at preservation of a vast natural 
resource for both bird and mankind. It is 
both a nationally protected eco-region and a 
federal wildlife preserve, seemingly in bal- 
ance with agricultural pursuits. The future 
will tell. 

Farmers and rangers within the Refuge 
have for some decades willingly rotated their 
private land tracts to go unfarmed and sub- 


merged in marsh-like water tracts for in- 
creased wildlife birding habitat, which in 
turn organically fertilizes and enriches the 
soils for future growth. This seems to work 
for fowl and man. 


Winter Wings Festival 
A huge celebration for the eagles and others 


On President’s Day weekend, February 
18 through 20, the 32nd Annual Winter 
Wings Festival will return to the Klamath 
Falls Oregon Institute of Technology, spon- 
sored by Klamath Falls Audubon Society. 
The Winter Wings Festival is the grand- 
daddy of all Bald Eagle festivals. Originally, 
it was organized for biologists and bird- 
watchers to study the eagles’ decline and 
plan ways to help them recover. But 32 
years later, the conference has become an 
annual festival for scientists and the bird- 
watching public to celebrate the eagles’ re- 
covery. This year, organizers expect about 
1,500 people for a weekend of field trips, 
workshops, lectures, slide shows and chil- 
dren’s activities. If you are interested, you 
can learn more online at www.winterwings- 
fest.org. 

“There’s a lot of pride. People have 
worked so hard to protect these birds,” said 
Diana Samuels, one of the festival organiz- 
ers. “And we want to let people know what 
a jewel we have in the Klamath Basin.” Even 
with the numerous buses and vans out on 
the auto-routes of the refuge for three days 
straight, it is pretty amazing that the birds 


How to Get to Tule Lake Refuge 
Headquarters and Visitor Center 


From California: Head north on Interstate 5 to Weed, 
CA, then northeast 45 miles on Highway 97 to the Ore- 
gon Border. Take Stateline Road (Hwy. 161) east to- 
wards Tulelake, CA to Hill Road. Turn south on Hill 
Road 4 miles. 


From Oregon: Headquarters is located 20 miles south 
of Klamath Falls, Oregon via Hwy. 97 or Hwy. 39. 


LEFT: Birding enthusiasts cross man-made dikes and 
canals to gain best vantage points for waterfowl. 


of the Klamath Basin are really not much 
bothered by the scores of sideline bird- 
ers scrambling to learn and get a better view 
from their binoculars and cameras. Unless 
too closely approached, eagles may sit in cot- 
tonwood trees for hours ...alone or with 
their mates and often in the company of ju- 
venile Bald Eagles [which do not have white 
head feathers],” says Dave Potter, retired 
refuge manager and current birding guide. 

Bald Eagles have long held a sacred spot 
in American mythology, earning national 
emblem status in 1782 because of their 
enormity, strength and loyalty. Bald Eagles 
have a six to seven foot wingspan and do ac- 
tually spend much of their 30-year lifespan 
with one mate. So, how can one stay at 
home when these majestic Bald Eagles 
made the effort to come so far and they are 
right now so very close us here in the State 
of Jefferson? 


M. Kim Lewis has lived in Oregon for 34 
years. He is an independent, nationally pub- 
lished writer/photographer and bird lover. 
He can be reached at lewismk@charter.net 
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cue AA x5 


Nature 
Notes 


SAMPLER 


Whether describing the shenanigans 
of microscopic water bears, or the 
grandeur of a breaching Orca, Dr. 
Frank Lang’s weekly radio feature 
Nature Notes has informed and 
delighted JPR listeners for over a 
decade. 


Over 100 of Dr. Lang's 

commentaries on the incredibly 
diverse environment of our region 
have been collected in this book. 
Perfect for browsing or to accompany 
your next nature outing in the State 
of Jefferson! 


Order A Nature Notes Sampler for 
$20.94 postpaid. 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


STATE 


PHONE 


Make checks payable to: Jefferson Public Radio 
or bill to my credit card: 1 VISA Mastercard 
American Express Discover 


CARD NO. 


EXP. AMOUNT: $19.45 


Send completed form to: 
Nature Notes/Jefferson Public Radio, 
1250 Siskiyou Blvd., Ashland, OR 97520 


Frank Lang 


Nature Notes 


Old World Rats 


umans and old world rats go way 

back in history. Of the 56 Rattus 

species, two are closely associated 
with humans: Rattus rattus, commonly 
called the black or roof rat and the mis- 
named Norway rat, Rattus norvegicus, 
where they are not native or particularly 
common. As you will learn, they have a bet- 
ter common name. 


Roof rats and Norway oe 


rats are about the same 
size. Roof rats are darker 
with a more slender, 
longer tail. They are very 
agile and like to climb, 
often ending up on roofs 
and in upper stories of 
buildings. Roof rats live 
and nest in attics, trees, or 
overgrown vines or shrub- 
bery. Great sites are vinca 
or ivy covered slopes or in 
thickets of wild blackberry. Roof rats are 
often found in the warmer, milder climate 
of maritime towns and cities. 

Norway rats average 16 inches with a 
tail a little shorter than their head 
and body combined. They are 
generally grayish brown all 


Rattus norvegicus 


A buck and doe in the 
same cage will lead to an 


unlimited supply of rats, 


which, although passes the 


family values test, may not 


be the wisest choice. 


over, unless they are bred for pets, which 
might be white, black or mottled. Norway 
rats excavate underground nests, or nest 
in the lower floors of buildings, or in the 
deep dark recesses of our cities’ under- 
ground storm and sewer systems. 
Purebred strains of genetically similar 
white Norway rats are used in medical re- 
search, which makes reproducible results 
more likely when geneti- 
cally different individuals 
are not an issue. Norway 
rats make great pets if 
you don’t mind being 
piddled on by the more 
placid buck rats. Does 
are livelier. Pairs of same 
sex rats in the same cage 
are happier than rats 
kept alone. A buck and 
doe in the same cage will 
lead to an unlimited sup- 
ply of rats, which, although passes the fam- 
ily values test, may not be the wisest 
choice. 
Old world rats are omnivorous, vora- 
cious eaters of catholic tastes. 
They eat anything that 
humans and _ their 


pets and livestock will eat plus animal drop- 

pings, human garbage, and other rats. If C [ ANS S [ FI E D ADS 

given a choice, however, they prefer their 

meals fresh, wholesome, and well balanced. 

Worldwide, much of human food supply is S SERVICES 

converted into rat protein in the field or in 

storage. NUCCA PRACTITIONER Dr. Jordan Weeda, DC specializes in NUCCA. This 
Old world rats can be and have been the gentle, effective upper cervical chiropractic approach has helped people 


source of some horrific human diseases, in- : i habe : : ; : . 
; suffering from migraines, multiple sclerosis, Parkinson’s and fibromyalgia, 


i ic pl I lla fe i- on : ‘ 
Clans pubonte eee ped a among other conditions. Online: www.wellspringbodybalance.com or call 
soning, leptospirosis, and tularemia. 541.482.2021 


Trichinosis is another possibility, if you are 
hungry enough to eat a dead rat, or eat a 
pig that has not been thoroughly cooked 
that has been eating dead rats. In the mod- 
ern era, however, supermarket pork is de- 


ff Monthi | A Jefferson Monthly classified ad can 
Pel al Reece | help you rent a home, sell a car, or tell 
people about a service you provide. 


: : ; Category: Property/Real Estate 
rived from pigs that don’t eat dead rats. iene (for rent, for sale) » ack inonth dopresinatel) 10560 
Old world rats are no respecters of CHECK Goods (for rent, i . , : 
human class, status, or importance and can | ! for sale, wanted) people receive the Jefferson Monthly in 
be found in the finest of communities. Con- menVleOs 11 counties of Southern Oregon and 


Copy (not to exceed 35 words — phone number Northern California. 


sider the following story, told to me as true. : 
counts as 1 — please print clearly or type.) 


Apparently, a woman who lives in Ash- 
land, Oregon, entered her bathroom to hear 
a commotion in the commode. The lid was 
down. When she got up the nerve to lift the 
lid and peek in, guess what she found? One 
of the human race’s long time companions, 
a rat! Can you imagine? Swimming rats in | ADDRESS 
the Kingdom of Ashland, home of South- 
ern Oregon Royalty? And in a house above 


All ads may contain 35 words or less and cost 
$20 per issue. 


All classified ad orders must be received by 
Jefferson Public Radio no later than the 5th 
of the month preceding the issue in which 
you would like the ad to appear. Ads must be 
pre-paid and sent with the coupon or via email 
to jprinfo@sou.edu - sorry, no classified ads 
can be placed via telephone. JPR reserves the 


YOUR NAME/BUSINESS 


Jefferson Monthly Classified Ads, 1250 Siskiyou 
Number of issues: Blvd., Ashland, OR 97520. Checks should be 
Total: : made payable to the JPR Listeners Guild. Credit 
card payments accepted at 541-552-6301. 


the sewer rat. A swim for any rat in your 
commode is a short one through the toilet 
trap. Flushing doesn’t work for these ath- 
letes. You must resort to other means. Na- 
ture Notes suggests a net not a gun, unless 
you want a real mess. You could wait to see 
if it will swim back the way it came. You 
could wait until it jumps up to slip beneath 
the lid and rim. Then you could usher it out 


the front d d entertai t or dog 
aie ie entertain your cat or do THE TALK OF THE 


Siskiyou Boulevard? Shocking, shocking DAYTIME PHONE | right to approve all classified ad copy submit- 
habine : i ? : ted for publication - personal ads not ac- 
shocking. ' 
; cepted. 
By the way, the Norway rat is also called Payment enclosed:$20 


poroeo-------- 


Dr. Frank Lang is Professor Emeritus of 


Biology at Southern Oregon University. we 
EY ‘ National Public Radio’s Talk of the Nation is smart, 


informative talk radio. Combining the award-winning 
resources of NPR News with the spirited and intelligent 
participation of public radio listeners nationwide, 

Talk of the Nation delivers the views behind the news. 


News & Information Service 
Weekdays at 11am 
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As It Was: Stories from the 
History of Southern Oregon 


and Northern California 
By CAROL BARRETT 


JPR’s original radio series 
As It Was, hosted by the 


late Hank Henry, is now 


a book. 


We've collected the 
stories from the original 
As It Was series in this 
new book, illustrated 
with almost 100 
historical photographs. 


Send check or money order for 
$19.95 + $3.99 shipping and 
handling ($23.94 total) per copy. 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


STATE 


PHONE 


jake checks payable to: Jefferson Public Radio 
or bill to my credit card: (1 VISA Mastercard 
American Express Discover 


CARD NO. 


EXP, AMOUNT: $22.45 


Send completed form to: 
As It Was / Jefferson Public Radio, 
1250 Siskiyou Blvd., Ashland, OR 97520 
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As tWas 


Stories from the State of Jefferson 


Snow Camp Mountain 
By Shirley Nelson 


a Camp Mountain, in the Siskiyou Na- 
tional Forest northeast of Brookings, Ore- 
gon, was first used as a fire lookout site in 
the early twentieth century. A permanent 
building was constructed in 1924. During 
World War II, the human lookout did double 
duty— watching the forest for signs of fire 
and watching the sky for aircraft in case 
enemy planes were in the area. 

In 1958 the wooden structure was re- 
moved and replaced with a new one. It was 
staffed each summer until 1972 when the 
last lookout, a college student from Texas, 
left. 

In 1990 the building was restored and 
opened to the public for recreational rental 
through the United State Forest Service and 
was later placed on the National Historic 
Lookout Register. Many people stayed there 
for a night or longer, cooking their meals, 
exploring the surroundings, and enjoying 
breathtaking views across mountaintops to 
the ocean. 

The huge “Biscuit” forest fire of 2002 
destroyed the lookout, but enthusiastic vol- 
unteers soon built a new Snow Camp Look- 
out that opened in 2004. So it is still 
possible to have a mini-vacation in the sky 
with one prohibition: smoking is not al- 
lowed. 

Sources: Calahan, David, Snow Camp Lookout: View 
With a Room, Mouse Included, Medford, Oregon. In- 
forms Publishing, 1996; Chetco Ranger District, U.S. 


Forest Service, Brookings; Internet: Google search 
for Snow Camp Lookout. 


Ida Pfeiffer Describes 
Rogue Indian Life 
by Alice Mullaly 


n 1851, Austrian Ida Pfeiffer visited Amer- 
ican Indian villages in the forests northeast 
of the new town of Crescent City, California. 
She described Rogue Indians living in 
dwellings made from saplings covered with 
leaves. They wore fringed elk-hide bands 
wound around their waists, and the 
women’s hands, arms, and chins were tat- 
tooed. Hair was done up in long rolls and 
wood discs adorned their ears. 

Pfeiffer observed women carrying babies 
on their backs in long baskets while gath- 
ering acorns, weaving waterproof baskets, 
and cooking. She was served a dinner of 
salmon roasted over an open fire and fish 
soup that was boiled in baskets by adding 
red-hot rocks. Dessert was acorns and a soft, 
bulbous root. 

Men speared salmon with a shaft at- 
tached by a long line of sinews to a 20-foot 
pole. They never missed, she observed. 
They also hunted elk with snares and, when 
necessary, fought men of other villages with 
bows and arrows. There was melodious 
singing accompanied by lobster claw drum- 
ming on wood. Sweat lodges were common 
and a wise man in every village cured dis- 
ease. 

Pfeiffer wrote that native peoples were 
already being pushed out of their lands and 
they would soon seek vengeance against 
whites. She was right. 


Source: Pfeiffer, Ida Reyer, A Lady’s Second Journey 
round the World, Vol. 2, Chapter III, 

Longman, Brown, Green and Longman’s, 1855. 
(found on Google Books). 


As It Was is a co-production of Jefferson Public Radio and the Southern Oregon Historical 
Society. The series’ script editor and coordinator is Kernan Turner, whose maternal grand- 
mother arrived in Ashland in 1861 via the Applegate Trail. As Jt Was airs Monday through 
Friday on JPR’s Classics & News service at 9:30am and 1:00pm; on the News & Informa- 
tion service at 9:57am following the Jefferson Exchange. 


Poetry 


Erik Muller & Quinton Hallett 


Night Driving, Colorado 


When by dark you come to this country, plummet 
These canyons and hear night waters rush, 

There will be no moccasined one to interpret 

The tilt of stars for you or the trembling bush. 
Your car’s headlights will question every curve, 
Be too much answered by such staggering rock, 
By sudden glowing eyes that make you swerve 

As you ride the whip of this land’s snake back. 

At the end of all the miles there is a town 

To stun you with streets gone broke on neon. 

Yet more in memory than in lit stone, 

Seasons later when again you drive alone 
Through wilderness that seems some dark mistake, 


It will be the bright form your answers take. 


Erik Muller lives in Eugene, OR, where he publishes 
Traprock Books, featuring exclusively Oregon poets. 
His most recent book of poems is For All I Know. 
He is working on a prose collection titled Durable 
Goods: Appreciations of Oregon Poets, three chap- 
ters of which have appeared in Northwest Review. 
On March 17, he and Quinton Hallett will read their 
poems at Illahe Gallery in Ashland, OR. 


Writers may submit original poetry for publication in the Jefferson Monthly. 
Send 3-6 poems, a brief bio, and a self-addressed, stamped envelope to: 


Patty and Vince Wixon, 
Jefferson Monthly poetry editors 
126 Church Street, Ashland, OR 97520 


Please allow two to four weeks for reply. 


A Full House Beats a Straight 


Before you head down a trail 
known only by moonlight 
listen for the players of lies 


to shuffle their cards three times. 


If candle wax becomes currency 
for passage to the underworld 
watch for bluffers 

who claim this nightcap’s the last. 


When you think you deserve 

to win your life back 

it’s time to raise the stakes. 

That flap-flutter an owl does not make 
in the understory is no more 


no less than a vole’s dumb luck. 


Quinton Hallett’s new chapbook of poems, Refuge 
from Flux, from which “A Full House Beats a 
Straight” is taken, was recently published by Fin- 
ishing Line Press. She has two previous chap- 
books, Quarry and Shiver Quench Slake, and is the 
publisher of Fern Rock Falls Press. She lives in 
Noti, OR. On March 17 she and Erik Muller will 
read their poems at Illahe Gallery in Ashland, OR. 
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“Gaul aie 


OSF Launches 2011 Season 


“.. the establishment of theatres across 
the U.S. has almost always been an ex- 
pression of civic and personal activism. 
This was true in 1935 when an Oregon 
school teacher proposed using an exist- 
ing building to mount productions of 
Shakespeare, thus giving birth to the 
Oregon Shakespeare Festival... most 
institutions began by way of the vision 
of one or two individuals—but their 
growth was fueled by local politicians 
and businesspeople and housewives 
and schoolchildren.” 

— Teresa Eyring, Executive Director, Theatre 


Communications Group (TCG), December 
issue, American Theatre. 


n 2010 OSF not only celebrated its 75th 

year, but the personal activism of 

founder Angus L. Bowmer and the 
many individuals and businesses that have 
made the organization the vibrant theatre 
it is today. In 2011 we celebrate another 
personal activist, William Patton. The sea- 
son has been dedicated to OSF’s former 
Executive Director, who first arrived at 
OSF in 1949 as a lighting designer and 
jack of all trades and was appointed Gen- 
eral Manager in 1953, Executive Director 
in 1981, and retired in 1995. 

Patton’s passion and dedication ex- 
emplify those qualities that continue to 
make theatre thrive, notes Eyring, even 
during the difficult times of recession. 
She observes that since the regional the- 
atre movement began in the 1950s and 
1960s, it has weathered eight docu- 
mented recessions. Add to that OSF’s 
birth during the Great Depression and 
closure during WWII, and its continued 
vibrancy seems all the more remarkable, 
and Bowmer and Patton’s persistence all 
the more astonishing. 

The 2011 season is a fitting celebra- 
tion of Patton’s energy. In 2011 OSF Artis- 
tic Director Bill Rauch has pulled together 
a dynamic season of plays, “a gallery of liv- 
ing and breathing portraits that illuminate 
the richness of the human experience,” he 
writes in the season brochure. “Engage 
with us as we look deep into the human 
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By Amy Richard 


who first arrived at OSF in 1949. 


picture together. What you feel in our the- 
atres depends on the experiences you bring 
along with you. But we’re aiming to inspire 
you, challenge you, uplift you and just maybe, 
leave you changed.” 

Anchoring the season are four plays by 
William Shakespeare, each in its way ex- 
ploring what moves individuals toward ma- 
turity, discovery and building an honorable 
life. Opening in February in the Angus 
Bowmer Theatre, Rauch will direct Measure 
For Measure, a play he finds to be one of 
Shakespeare’s most complex, beautiful and 
rewarding. Dark, often funny, and always 
perceptive, Measure was last produced at 
OSF in 1998 in the Black Swan. 

Julius Caesar, directed by Amanda 
Dehnert (director of All’s Well That Ends 
Well, 2009), will run in the New Theatre 
from March through November. On the out- 
door stage, Lisa Peterson (Othello, 2008) 
will direct Henry Iv, Part Two and Shana 
Cooper, OSF’s 2009 Phil Killian Directing 
Fellow and an Ashland native, will direct 
Love’s Labor’s Lost. 

Also on the Elizabethan Stage will be 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s comic operetta The 
Pirates of Penzance, directed by Rauch. 
This is the first time the musical will be pro- 
duced at OSF, and the first time a full-blown 
musical will be staged outdoors. The play 
premiered in New York city in 1879 and re- 
mains among the most popular Gilbert and 
Sullivan collaborations. 


Also opening in February in the 
Angus Bowmer Theatre is Moliére’s 
17th-century comedy The Imaginary In- 
valid, adapted by Tracy Young and Oded 
Gross and directed by Young, the same 
team that brought to OSF the wildly pop- 
ular The Servant of Two Masters in 
2009. Alongside this French classic, OSF 
will stage Christopher Sergel’s adapta- 
tion of Harper Lee’s much-beloved novel 
To Kill A Mockingbird, staged by play- 
wright and director Marion McClinton. 
The fourth show to open in the Bowmer 
Theatre will be Tracy Letts’ highly ac- 
claimed 2008 Pulitzer Prize and Tony 
Award-winning family drama, August: 
Osage County, staged by Christopher 
Liam Moore, director of last season’s Cat 
on a Hot Tin Roof. The final show to 
open is Carlyle Brown’s The African 
Company Presents Richard Iii directed 
by Seret Scott. Set in 1821 and inspired 
by a true story, this provocative drama 
captures the historical events and racial 
politics of two competing productions of 
Shakespeare’s tragedy in New York city. 

In the New Theatre running in reper- 
tory with Julius Caesar, Julia Cho’s The 
Language Archive will open at the top of 
the season, directed by Laurie Woolery. 
Cho’s prize-winning comedy is about love 
and miscommunication and a linguist 
who finds that words might not be 
enough to salvage CONTINUED ON PAGE 30 
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ALTERNATIVE ENERGY/ 
RESOURCE CONSERVATION 


3 Degrees Energy Services 
Www.3degrees.com 
Pacific Power's Blue Sky Program 
www. pacificpower.net. 
Sol Coast Companies, LLC 
Coos Bay, OR - (541) 266-0877 
wwwsolcoast.com 


ARCHITECTURE, CONSTRUCTION 


& PLANNING 


Steve Ennis, Architect 
Medford, OR - (541) 618 -9155 


Hoffbuhr & Associates 
Medford, OR - (541) 779-4641 
SwiftSure Timberworks 
Talent, OR : (541) 535-1670 
www.swiftsuretimber.com 


Weldon & Sons Building & Remodeling 
Coos Bay, OR : (541) 267-2690 


AUTOMOTIVE 


Advanced Automotive 
Redding, CA (530) 244-4423 


Mike Drake's Alignment & Brakes 
Medford, OR - (541) 618-8783 


Ed's Tire Factory 
Medford, OR - (541) 779-3421 


Henry's Foreign Automotive Service 
Phoenix, OR - (541) 535-1775 


Moe's Super Lube 
Coos Bay, OR - (541) 269-5323 
North Bend, OR - (541) 756-7218 
Oregon Roads Vehicle Sales, 
Leasing and Finance 


www.oregonroads.com 
(541)683-CARS or (800)944-0227 


BOOKS & MUSIC 


Artistic Piano Gallery 
Medford, OR : (541) 301-7988 
Wwwartisticpianogallery.com 

Berliner's Cornucopia 
Eureka, CA - (707) 444-2378 

The Book Store 
Yreka - (530) 842-2125 
Music Coop 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-3115 
Off the Record CD's & Tapes 
North Bend, OR - (541) 751-0301 


Winter River Books & Gallery 
Bandon, OR - (541) 347-4111 


BUILDING SUPPLIES / HOME 


IMPROVEMENT & MAINTENANCE 


Farr’s True Value Hardware 
Coos Bay - (541) 267-2137 
Coquille - (541) 396-3161 


Holy Smoke, Inc. 
Yreka, CA 530-841-1841 


Walls of Time Builders 
Ashland, OR - (541) 840-8625 


BUSINESS/INTERNET SERVICES 


Coastal Business Systems 
Redding, CA - (530) 223-1555 


Project A 
Www. projecta.com - (541) 488-1702 


ECOLOGY, ENGINEERING & PLANNING 
Shoji Planning and Development, LLC 
Coos Bay, OR - www.shojiplanning.com 


Spring Rivers Ecological Services 
Wwwspringrivers.com - (530) 926-6559 


EDUCATION 


College of the Siskiyous 
Environmental Resources Program 
wwwssiskiyous.edu/environmental 


Concordia University 
(800) 321-9371 - www.concordiateacher.com. 


Midland School 
Los Olivos, CA - www.midland-school.org 


Montessori Children’s House of Shady Oaks 
Redding, CA - (530) 222-0355 


Rogue Community College 
TRIO EOC Program - www.roguecc.edu/trioeoc 


Shoreline Education for Awareness 
Bandon, OR - (541) 347-3683 


Siskiyou Field Institute 
Selma, OR - (541) 597-8530 


Southern Oregon University 
Ashland, OR - (541) 552-6331 


ENTERTAINMENT 
Oregon Cabaret Theatre 
Ashland, OR - www.oregoncabaret.com 


Oregon Coast Music Association 
Coos Bay, OR : (541) 267-0938 


Oregon Shakespeare Festival 
www.osfashland.org - (541) 482-4331 


Oregon Stage Works 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-2334 


Rogue Opera 
(541) 608-6400 - www.rogueopera.org 


Rogue Valley Chorale 
www.roguevalleychorale.org 


Rogue Valley Symphony 
www.rvsymphony.org - (541)552-6398 


Ross Ragland Theater 
Klamath Falls, OR - 541.884.L-I-V-E 


Southern Oregon Public Television 
www.soptv.org 


Southern Oregon Repertory Singers 
www.repsingers.org 


St. Clair Productions 
wwwstclairevents.com - (541) 535-3562 


Umpqua Symphony Association 
Www.umpquasymphonyassociation.org 


Youth Symphony of Southern Oregon 
(541) 858-8859 - www.ysso.org 


FINANCIAL & INSURANCE 
Ashland Financial Solutions 
(541) 488-0460 - wwwashlandfinancial.com 


Margaret R. Beck CLU 
Redding, CA (530) 225-8583 


Program Underwriter Directory 


Jefferson Public Radio gratefully recognizes the many businesses and individuals who make our programming possible through program 
underwriting. Please patronize their businesses and let them know you appreciate their support for JPR. 


KeyBank 
Key.com 


Morgan Wealth Management 
Medford, OR - (541)608-0207 
Stifel Nicolaus 
Redding, CA - (530) 244-7199 


Rogue Federal Credit Union 
www.roguefcu.org - 800-856-7328 


Peter W. Sage / Morgan Stanley Smith Barney 


Medford, OR : (541) 772-0242 


SAIF Corporation 
Portland - www.SAIF.com 


State Farm Insurance Agents 
Serving Northern California 


Travis Foster, PJ. “Paul” Nicholson, John Pomeroy, 


Kristin Moore 


State Farm Insurance Agents 
Serving Southern Oregon 


Jamie Anderson, Brian Conrad, Shane Cunningham, 
Kelley Janzen, Phill Kensler, Larry Nicholson, Robert 
Pinnell, Ray Prather, Greg Spires, Jon Snowden, Mike 
Snowden, Blair Sturgill, Debbie Thompson, Shannon 


Walker, David Wise, Rory Wold 
State Farm Insurance & Financial Services 


Sterling Savings Bank 
wwwsterlingsavingsbank.com 


FINE FOOD & BEVERAGES 
Ashland Food Co-op 
Ashland, OR : (541) 482-2237 


Caldera Brewing Co. Tap House 
www.calderabrewing.com 
Ashland, OR - 541-482-4677 


Coos Head Food Store 
North Bend, OR - (541) 756-7264 


Eden Valley Naturals 
Coauille, OR - (541) 396-4823 


Full Circle Bison Ranch 


wwwullcirclebisonranch.com - (541) 846-1351 


Market of Choice 
Ashland, OR : (541) 488-2773 
www.marketofchoice.com 


Mount Shasta Spring Water 
Redding, CA - 800-922-6227 


Oregon Wine Cellars, Etc. 
Coos Bay, OR : (541) 267-0300 


Shop N Kart Grocery 
Ashland, OR : (541) 488-1579 


Sundance Natural Foods 
Eugene, OR - (541)343-9142 


FURNITURE & HOME DECOR 


Old Town Antique Lighting 
Eureka, CA - (707) 267-5439 


GALLERIES & FRAMING 


The Art Connection 
Coos Bay, OR : (541) 267-0186 


Bandon Glass Art Studio 
Bandon, OR - (541) 347-4723 
Coos Art Museum 
Coos Bay, OR : (541) 267-3901 


Rogue Gallery & Art Center 
Medford, OR - www.roguegallery.org 


HEALTH CARE 


Allergy and Asthma Center 
of Southern Oregon 
Medford, Ashland, Klamath Falls 
www.allergyasthmaso.com 


Asante Health System 
Medford, OR - (541) 789-4241 


Ashland Eye Care - Dr. Ken Loftus 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-3873 


Bay Area Hospital 
Coos Bay, OR - www.bayareahospital.org 


Community Cancer Center 
Roseburg, OR - www.cccroseburg.org 


Gastroenterology Consultants, P.C. 
Medford, OR - (541) 779-8367 


Dr. Allen Goodwin 
Roseburg, OR - (541) 677-9700 


Hypnosis Technology Institute 
Medford - (541) 608-0512 


Kathleen Manley, D.C. 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-3362 


McKenzie Medical Imaging 
Springfield, OR - (541) 726-4694 
MD Imaging 
Redding, CA - (800) 794-XRAY 


Mendocino Coast District Hospital 
Fort Bragg, CA - (707) 964-1234 


Ann Michael, D.C.- Chiropractor 
Klamath Falls, OR - (503) 883-2263 


Oregon Advanced Imaging 
(541) 608-0350 - www.oaimaging.com 


Providence Medical Group 
Medford, OR - (541) 732-6003 


Redding Family Medical Group 
Redding, CA - (530) 244-4034 


Dr. Lonn Robertson Family Dentistry 
Springfield, OR (541) 746-6517 
Shasta Regional Medical Center 
Redding, CA 


Sky Lakes Medical Center 
Klamath Falls, OR - wwwskylakes.org 


Trllium Community Health Plans 
www4trilliumchp.com 


Chuck Weller Professional Counselor 
Brookings, OR - 541-251-4121 


Ronald G. Worland, MD, Plastic Surgery 
Medford, OR - (541) 773-2110 


HOME, GARDEN & GIFT 
Cedar Electric Lighting Showroom 
North Bend, OR : (541) 756-3402 


Cone 9 Cookware & Espresso Bar 
North Bend, OR - (541) 756-4535 


Coos Bay Satellite, Audio and Spa 
Coos Bay, OR (541) 266-8927 


Fifth Street Flowers 
Jacksonville, OR - (541) 899-9208 


Good Vibrations 
www.goodvibesav.com 
Roseburg, OR - 541-673-4764 
Grange Co-op 
Www.grangecoop.com 
Northwest Nature Shop 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-3241 
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Phoenix Organics Garden & 
Eco-Building Center 
4543 S. Pacific Hwy, Phoenix, OR 
(541) 535-1134 


Soul Connections 
Mt. Shasta, CA - www.soulconnectionstore.com 
The Velvet Elephant 
Mt Shasta, CA - wwwvelvetelephant.com 


Wild Birds Unlimited 
Medford, OR - (541) 770-1104 


INDIVIDUALS, BUSINESSES 


& ORGANIZATIONS 


Aquatics Foundation of Southern Oregon 
www.southernoregonswim.org 


Ashland Audiowalk 
www.ashlandaudiowalks.org - (541) 488-4424 
Ashland Chamber of Commerce 
wwwaashlandchamber.com - (541) 482-3486 
Ashland Department of Parks & Recreation 
Ashland Lions Club 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-8053 
Ashland Rowing Club 
wwwaashlandrowingclub.org 
Big Wildlife 
www.bigwildlife.org 
Chautauqua Poets & Writers 
www.chautauquawriters.org 


City of Ashland 
Conservation Commission 
Ashland, OR - www.greenashland.org 


William G. Carter Mediation & Arbitration 
www.wcarter.com - Medford, OR - 541-773-8471 
Chamber Music Concerts 
www.ChamberMusicConcerts.org - (541) 552-6154 
ClayFolk 
www.clayfolk.org 
Community Emergency Response Team - CERT 
(541) 552-2226 
Coos Bay Library Foundation 
Coos Bay, OR - (541) 269-1101 
Eureka Symphony 
FOTAS (Friends of the Animal Shelter) 
wwwfotas.org 
Havurah Shir Hadash 
Ashland, OR - www.havurahshirhadash.org 
IBEW Local 659 
Central Point, OR - www.ibew659.org 
Jackson County Amateur Radio Service 

Www4Jacres.net - (541) 482-2222 


Jackson County Library Foundation 
www,clf.org 


Jefferson Classical Guitar Society 


Jefferson Baroque Orchestra 
www, effersonbaroque.org 
Mark & Lynnette Kelly 
Ashland, OR 


Klamath County Library Foundation 
Klamath Falls, OR - (541) 882-8894 


Klamath-Siskiyou Wildlands Center 
www.kswild.org 


Lithia Artisans Market 
Ashland, OR - Calle Guanajuato 


Charles & Lupe McHenry 
On behalf of Access Food Share 
NW Natural Resource Group 
wwwunnrg.org 


Oregon Chimney Sweeps Association 
www.ocsa.com 
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Oregon Community Foundation 
Medford - (541) 773-8987 - www.oregoncf.org 


Oregon Cultural Trust 
www.culturaltrust.org 


OSU Extension 
Dr. John Wm. and Betty Long Unruh 
Fund of the Oregon Community Foundation 
Rogue Valley Growers & Crafters Market 
Medford & Ashland 


Rogue Valley Manor Foundation 
Medford, OR - www.retirement.org 


Rogue Valley Symphonic Band 
Ashland, OR - 541-488-2926 
Rogue Valley Transportation District 
Medford, OR - www.rvtd.org 
ScienceWorks Hands-On Museum 
Ashland, OR 
www.scienceworksmuseum.org 
Southern Oregon Public Television 
wwwsoptv.org 
Norm, Kathy & Spencer Smith 
Roseburg, OR 
Upper Sacramento River Exchange 
Dunsmuir, CA - (530) 235-2012 
Sally Wells 
Passionate Arts Lover - Redding, CA 


Youth Symphony of Southern Oregon 
wwwzysso.org - Medford, OR 


LANDSCAPING & GARDENING 


Aqua Serene 
Ashland, OR - www.aquaserene.com 
Ashland Greenhouses 
www.ashlandgreenhouses.com 
Ashland, OR - 541-482-2866 
Beaver Tree Service, Inc. 
Ashland - Medford - Central Point 
www.beavertree.net 
Brooks Farms and Gardens 
Grants Pass, OR - (541) 471-9056 
www.brooksfarmsandgardens.com 
Jacksonville Farmers Market 
www, villemarket.com 
Plant Oregon 
Talent, OR - (541) 535-3531 
Plantscapes of Oregon Nursery 
Klamath Falls, OR - www.klamathnursery.com 
Shooting Star 
Central Point, OR - www.roguevalleynursery.com 


LEGAL SERVICES 
Black, Chapman, Webber & Stevens 


Medford, Grants Pass, Klamath Falls, Bandon & Yreka 


(541) 772-9850 


Brian Law Firm 
Medford, OR - (541) 772-1334 


Attorney MC Bruce 
Humboldt County - (707) 839-1400 
Foss, Whitty, Littlefield, 
McDaniel & Bodkin, LLP 
Coos Bay, OR - (541) 267-2156 
Jerry Haynes Law 
Medford, OR - (541) 491-1433 
www, erryhayneslaw.com 
Margaret Melvin 
Coos Bay - 541-269-5225 
David G. Terry, P.C. 
Roseburg, OR - (541)673-9892 


MARKETING, ADVERTISING & DESIGN 


Creative Images 
Roseburg, OR - www.creativeimages.net 


MOVING & STORAGE 


Lock N Key Storage 
wwwalocknkeystorage.com - (541) 772-0157 
Mistletoe Storage 
Ashland - (541) 482-3034 
www.mistletoestorage.com 


Coos Art Museum 
Coos Bay, OR : (541) 267-3901 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


David Gibb Photography 
Jacksonville, OR - (541)899-9030 
www.dgibbphoto.com 


REAL ESTATE 


Brentwood Home Inspections 
Coos Bay, OR - (541) 888-3761 
www.brentwoodinspections.com 
CARR Real Estate Appraisals 
Redding, CA - (530) 221-6023 
Century 21 Best Realty, Coos Bay 
(800) 641-1653 
Anne Collins & Diana Crawford 
Prudential Seaboard Properties 
Coos Bay, OR - (541) 269-0355 
Jan Delimont, Broker 
Prudential Seaboard Properties 
Coos Bay, OR - www.coosbayproperties.com 
Hawks & Co. Realtors 
Roseburg, OR - (541) 673-6499 
Steven Haywood - Bank of America Mortgage 
Redding, CA - (530) 242-6352 
Roy Wright Appraisal 
Www.roywrightappraisal.com 
541-773-2006 


RECREATION 


The Bike Shop 
Redding, CA - (530) 223-1205 


Hellgate Excursions 
Grants Pass, OR - (800) 648-4874 


Momentum River Expeditions 


Ashland, OR - www.momentumriverexpeditions.com 


Northwest Outdoor Store 


Medford, OR - www:thenorthwestoutdoorstore.com 


Redding Sports LTD 
Redding, CA - (530) 221-7333 


Rogue Valley Cycle Sport 
Ashland & Medford, OR - (541) 488-0581 


Rogue Valley Runners 
Ashland, OR - (541) 201-0014 
www.roguevalleyrunners.com. 


RESTAURANTS 
The Black Sheep 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-6414 


The Breadboard Restaurant 
Ashland, OR - (541) 488-0295 
Cornerstone Bakery & Cafe 
Dunsmuir, CA (530) 235-4677 
High Tide Café 
Charleston, OR : (541) 888-3664 


Kaleidoscope Pizzeria & Pub 
Medford, OR - (541) 779-7787 


Mendocino Café 
Www.mendocinocfae.com 


Prism Espresso Bar & Resale Boutique 
Medford, OR - www.prismresale.com 


Roger’s Zoo 
North Bend, OR - (541) 756-2550 


TRAVEL/LODGING 


Ashland Mountain House 
Ashland, OR - www.ashlandmountainhouse.com 


Ashland Springs Hotel 
wwwashlandspringshotel.com - (541) 488-1700 


Ashland’s Tudor House 
Ashland, OR - (541) 488-4428 


Cold Creek Inn 
Mt Shasta - www.coldcreekinn.com 


VETERINARIANS / ANIMAL 
CARE & ADOPTION 


Animal Medical Hospital 
Ashland, OR - 541-482-2786 


Friends of the Animal Shelter 
wwwfotas.org - (541) 774-6646 


WEARABLES & JEWELRY 


Bug a Boo Children’s Wear 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-4881 


Directions 
Mt. Shasta, CA - (530) 926-2367 


Earthly Goods 
Ashland, OR - (541) 488-8080 


Footwise - The Birkenstock Store 
Eugene, OR - www.footwise.com 


Nimbus 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-3621 


Prism Espresso Bar & Resale Boutique 
Medford, OR - www.prismresale.com 


The Websters 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-9801 


WELLNESS / BEAUTY / SPAS / FITNESS 


Blue Giraffe Day Spa Salon 
www.bluegiraffespa.com 
Ashland, OR - 541-488-3335 


Herb Pharm 
Williams, OR - (800) 348-4372 
www.herb-pharm.com 


Hot Spring Spa 
Medford, OR - (541) 779-9411 


Rogue Rock Gym 
(541) 245-2665 - www.roguerockgym.com 


WINERIES & BREWERIES 


Foris Winery 
Cave Junction, OR - wwworiswine.com 


RoxyAnn Winery 
Medford, OR - www.RoxyAnn.com 


Valley View Winery 
Jacksonville, OR - (541) 899-8468 


Trium Wine 
Talent, OR 


Visit our online 
Underwriter Directory 
at www.ijpr.org. 
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Rhythm & News Highlights 


Mountain Stage 


February 5 - Featured artists: Lucero, Sam Bush, 
Bottle Rockets, Sons of Bill, Bud Carroll & The 
Southern Souls 


February 12 - Featured 
artists: Ani DiFranco, 
Trombone Shorty & Or- 
leans Avenue, Chuck 
Prophet, Erin McKeown, 
Andy McKee 


February 19 - Featured 
artists: Patty Loveless, 
Grascals, Loudon Wain- 
wright III, Pieta Brown, 
Leslie Stevens and The 
Badgers 


February 26 - Featured 
artists: Paul Thorn, Band 
of Heathens, Peter 
Bradley Adams, Kelley 
Ryan, The Fox Hunt 


Loudon Wainwright III 


Marian McPartland's Piano Jazz 


February 6 - Marian McPartland Selects - Billy 
Childs 

Pianist/composer/arranger Billy Childs carves out 
new spaces on the jazz landscape and blends ele- 
ments of classical music with jazz to create what 
he calls “chamber jazz.” His 2005 album Lyric 
won two Grammy Awards. On this session from 
2006, Childs performs his composition “Into The 
Light” and his Grammy-nominated arrangement of 
“Scarborough Fair.” 


Stations 


KSMF 89.1 FM 
ASHLAND 


KSBA 88.5 FM 
OOS BAY 


KSKF 90.9 FM 
KLAMATH FALLS 


KNCA 89.7 FM 
BURNEY/REDDING 


KNSQ 88.1 FM 
MT. SHASTA 
Translators 


CALLAHAN/ 
FT. JONES 89.1 FM 


GRANTS PASS 97.7 FM 


ROSEBURG 91.9 FM 
YREKA 89.3 FM 


Monday through Friday 


5:00am Morning Edition 


N. CALIFORNIA STATIONS ONLY: 
7:50am California Report 
yx 


www. ijpr.org 


3:00pm West Coast Live 
5:00pm All Things Considered 
6:00pm American Rhythm 
8:00pm Keller’s Cellar 
9:00pm The Retro Lounge 
10:00pm Late Night Blues 


9:00am 
3:00pm 
4:00pm 
6:00pm 
8:00pm 
1:00am 


Open Air 

Fresh Air 

All Things Considered 
World Café 
Undercurrents 

World Café (repeat) 


Saturday 


6:00am Weekend Edition 
10:00am 
11:00am 
12:00pm 
1:00pm 


PORT ORFORD 89.3 FM 


Car Talk 
E-Town 
Mountain Stage 


February 13 - Latin Romance with guest host 
Murray Horwitz 

Over the years, Marian McPartland has invited 
some of the greatest Latin musicians to share 
their tender and torrid musical expressions. From 
Paquito D’Rivera, Danilo Perez, and Chucho 
Valdes to Arturo Sandoval, Eddie Palmieri, Gon- 
zalo Rubalcaba, and Tania Maria, these Latin mas- 
ters share the love with the “Queen of Jazz 
Piano.” This week, McPartland’s friend and NPR 
veteran Murray Horwitz reaches into 30 years of 
performance archives to bring listeners a soft and 
swinging valentine. 


February 20 - Shirley Horn 

Pianist and singer Shirley Horn was known for her 
masterful ability to accompany her vocals. Her first 
interest was classical music, but fortunately for the 
jazz world, Miles Davis gave her some rare high 


broadcast of Piano Jazz from 1990 


Wait Wait...Don’t Tell Me! 


Sunday 


6:00am Weekend Edition 

9:00am Marian McPartland’s Piano Jazz 
10:00am Jazz Sunday 

2:00pm Rollin’ the Blues 

3:00pm Le Show 

4:00pm Wait Wait...Don’t Tell Me! 

5:00pm All Things Considered 

6:00pm Folk Show 

9:00pm Mountain Stage 
11:00pm Modulation 


Daughter of Viennese composer Frederick Piket 
and gifted composer in her own right, Roberta 
Piket placed second in the first annual 
Thelonious Monk BMI Composers’ Competition. 


praise in 1960, and the rest is history. On this ses- 
sion from 1990, Horn plays and sings “But Beauti- 
ful” and “For All We Know” and joins host 
McPartland for a piano duet on “Isn’t It Romantic?” 


February 27 - Roberta Piket 

Pianist and composer Roberta Piket stands among 
the elite minds of modern jazz. She holds degrees 
in both Jazz Studies and Computer Science, and is 
a swinging, straight-ahead player as well as a cre- 
ative improviser. On this Piano Jazz, she gets to- 
gether with host Jon Weber for a set of her 
original music as well some traditional tunes, in- 
cluding the Marian McPartland ballad “In The 
Days of Our Love.” 
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CLASSICS «& NEWS www. ijpr.org 


i ° 4:00 All Things Considered 
es Monday through Friday 5.00pm Mitceaimeander 
re -_ KSOR 90.1 FM* : : 
Le 4 a Pine * ASHLAND 5:00am Morning Edition 7:00pm State Farm Music Hall 


x owl 88: 1. 4 *KSOR dial positions for y . 
: _@ Rosebury 91: ) if ' translator communities 7:00am _ First Concert 


Langlois @ wy as Valley 88.7 listed below 12:00pm Siskiyou Music Hall | Sunday | 
|g be sta $. P WW) 4% KSRG 88.3 FM 4:00pm All Things Considered 


' ae m. f ASHLAND 7:00pm Exploring Music 6:00am Weekend Edition 
a W -_KSRS 91.5 FM 8:00pm State Farm Music Hall 9:00am Millennium of Music 


Kap Falls co Be EeURG 10:00am Sunday Baroque 


eM [Saturday | aa 12:00pm Siskiyou Music Hall 
y 2:00pm Performance Today Weekend 
KOOZ 94.1 FM 


MYRTLE POINT/ 6:00am Weekend Edition 4:00pm All Things Considered 
CO0S BAY 8:00am First Concert 5:00pm Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
KLMF 88.5 FM 10:00am Metropolitan Opera 7:00pm State Farm Music Hall 


NW; & Pa Melis) in 2:00pm Siskiyou Music Hall 
‘ as © Burney 90.9 KNHT 107.3 FM 3:00pm Car Talk 


oat 
ine ee x 


RIO DELL/EUREKA 


KLDD 91.9 FM 
MT. SHASTA 


e Redding 90. 3 


Translators Bandon 91.7 Coquille 88.1 Klamath Falls 90.5 Parts of Port Orford, 
Big Bend, CA 91.3 Coos Bay 89.1 Lakeview 89.5 Coquille 91.9 
Brookings 91.1 Crescent City 91.1 Langlois, Sixes 91.3 Redding 90.9 
@ FM Transmitters provide extended regional Burney 90.9 Etna/Ft. Jones 91.1 LaPine, Beaver Weed 89.5 
service. (KSOR, 90.1FM is JPR’s Camas Valley 88.7 Gasquet 89.1 Marsh 89.1 
strongest transmitter and provides cover- Canyonville 91.9 Gold Beach 91.5 Lincoln 88.7 
age throughout the Rogue Valley.) Cave Junction 89.5 Grants Pass 101.5 Mendocino 101.9 


@ FM Translators provide low-powered local Chiloquin 91.7 Happy Camp 91.9 Port Orford 90.5 
service. 


Classics & News Highlights * indicates birthday during the month. 
First Concert Feb 3  T Suk: Fairy Tale Week of February 21 - Handel 
, : Feb 4 F Szymanowski: Violin Concerto No. 1 We’ll have a week-long look at the life and music 
Feb 1  T Sandor Veress*: Four Transylvanian : 
Dances ab 7 Ml ShtintSaane Pina Consadio Na, il of England’s most celebrated German composer. 
Feb 2. W Debussy: Cello Sonata Feb 8 T Sibelius: Symphony No. 2 Week of February 28 - American Masters, 
Feb 3. T Mendelssohn*: Piano Concerto No. 3 Feb 9 W Giuliani: Guitar Concerto in A major Part II 
Feb 4 F Haydn: Piano Trio in E flat major Feb 10 T Glazunov: Symphony No. 3 American composers of the 1930s, 40s and 50s, in- 
Reb? Mestenhammar® Chita Feb 11 F Dohnanyi: Violin Concerto No. 2 cluding Persichetti, Hovhaness, Mennin, Schu- 
Feb 8 T Grétry*: Ballet Music for Cephale et Feb 14 M Rachmaninov: Piano Concerto No. 2 mann and Diamond. 
Procris Feb 15 T Von Reznicek: Symphony No. 2, 
Feb9 W Albeniz: Iberia, Book I “Tronic” 
Feb 10 T Goldsmith*: Motion Picture Medley Feb 16 W Goldmark: String Quartet in A minor 
Feb 11 F Mozart: Divertimento in D major Feb 17. T Vieuxtemps*: Cello Concerto No. 1 
Repel: IM Resign Love Scone domiRomeorct Feb 18 F Bocchernini*: La Ritirata di Madrid 
Juliette Feb 21 M Don Gillis: Saga of a Prairie School 
Feb 15 T Adams*: Shaker Loops Feb 22 T Mendelssohn: Piano Trio No. 2 
Feb 16 W Avison*: Concerto Grosso No. 6 Feb 23 W Handel*: Water Music 
Feb 17 T Liszt: Piano Concerto No. 1 Feb 24 T Prokofiev: Symphony No. 6 
Feb 18 F Beethoven: Sonata No. 18 Feb 25 F Mozart: Sinfonia Concertante, K. 364 
Feb 21 M Delibes*: Coppelia, Act II Feb 28 M Enescu: String Quartet No. 1 
Feb 22 T Boccherini: String Quartet in G minor . 5 a ar p ‘ 
Feb 23 W Handel*: Overture to I/ pastor fido Exploring Music with Bill McLaughlin 
Feb 24 T Brahms: Piano Sonata No. 2 Week of February 7 - Life Among the Dead 
Feb 25 F Tchaikovsky: Francesca da Rimini This week we’ll venture into hallowed territory with 
Feb 28 M Ravel: Le Tombeau de Couperin some of the most profound music in the literature, 
including requiems by Mozart, Verdi, Berlioz, 
Siskiyou Music Hall Fauré, Dvorak and Duruflé 
Feb 1 T Brahms: Piano Concerto No. 1 Week of February 14 - It Was A Lover A magnificent scene from the set of the 
Feb 2. W Hummel: Clarinet Quartet in E flat and His Lass Metropolitan Opera’s production of Verdi's Simon 
major Composers influenced by the elixir of love. Boccanegra. 
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News & Infor mation www. ijpr.org 


: : : To the Best of Our Knowl 
Stations Monday through Friday ae ae = OE 
KSJK AM 1230 SU Od ae 

TALENT 5:00am BBC World Service 8:00pm The Vinyl Cafe 


KAGI AM 930 7:00am Diane Rehm Show 9:00pm BBC World Service 
GRANTS PASS 8:00am The Jefferson Exchange 

KTBR AM 950 10:00am Here & Now Sunda 
ROSEBURG 11:00am Talk of the Nation y 


“9 KRVM AM 1280 1:00pm To the Point 5:00am BBC World Service 
31230 EUGENE : 
wer 2:00pm Q 7:00am Soundprint 
e Falls 91:9. 
PA wile + a , peye AM 1490 3:00pm The Story 8:00am To the Best of Our Knowledge 
; reta 1480 oe 4:00pm On Point 10:00am Whad’Ya Know 
5 as KMJC AM 620 
RaachiacTal 6:00pm Newslink 12:00pm _ Prairie Home Companion 
-KeMo tao 7:00pm As It Happens 2:00pm This American Life 
RRNROGIND ou 8:00pm The Jefferson Exchange 3:00pm LeShow 
KNHM 91.5 FM (repeat of 8am broadcast) 4:00pm Travel with Rick Steves 
BAYSIDE/EUREKA 10:00pm BBC World Service 5:00pm Marketplace Money 
6:00pm On The Media 
KJPR AM 1330 e. 
SHASTA LAKE CITY/ Saturd ay 7:00pm Living On Earth 
REDDING 7:00pm L.A. Theatre Works 
5:00am BBC World Service (last Sunday of every month) 
7:00am Inside Europe 8:00pm BBC World Service 
lad , 8:00am The State We’re In 
pee Falls 9:00am Marketplace Money 
@ AM Transmitters provide extended re- 91.9 FM ieee Living On Earth 
pmaligervice. 11:00am On The Media 
@ FM Transmitter 12:00pm _ This American Life 


‘ 1:00pm West Coast Live 
@ FM Translators provide low-powered local aE airie Home Companion 
service. ; 


News & Information Highlights 


Metropolitan Opera Kelly, Robert Brubaker, Russell Braun, James L. A. Theatre Works 
February 5 - Simon Boccanegra (Verdi) Metin cor, Netenean eas Ae February 27 7:00pm - 9:00pm 
James Levine, conductor; Barbara Frittoli, Soy EN 208 eee Wane) eho Preoner of Second 
Ramon Vargas, Dmitri Hvorostovsky, Ferruccio James Levine, conductor; Anna Netrebko, Matthew rm a 
: ‘ ne venue 
Furlanetto Polenzani, Mariusz Kwiecien, John Del Carlo 
ee F Written by: Neil Si 
February 12 - Nixon In China (Adams) - New _ February 26 - Iphigénie En Tauride (Gluck) Fe ae eo Naunam: 
Praiination Patrick Summers, conductor; Susan Graham, Cast: Richard Dreyfuss, Mar- 
John Adams, conductor; Kathleen Kim, Janis Placido Domingo, Paul Groves, Gordon Hawkins sha Mason, Annie Abbott, RE 


Lorin Dreyfuss, Betty Garrett, 
Sharon Madden W 


Synopsis: Neil Simon’s master- 
piece about a middle-aged couple facing every- 
thing from unemployment to noisy neighbors to a 
garbage strike. Richard Dreyfuss, Marsha Mason 
and other cast members performed this play for 
L.A. Theatre Works shortly after a successful re- 
vival in London’s West End. 


Celebrated composer John Adams will make his Met debut on the podium in February, 
conducting the Met premiere of his 1987 opera Nixon in China. 
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ROGUE VALLEY 


Theater 


@ Camelot Theatre Company presents A Few 
Good Men, Feb. 2nd through 27th. Located at 
Talent Ave. & Main St., Talent. (541) 535-5250. 
www.camelottheatre.org 


@ The Oregon Cabaret Theater presents The 
Daly News, starting Feb. 11th. Located at 1st & 
Hargadine Sts., Ashland. (541) 488-2902 
www.oregoncabaret.com 


® Southern Oregon University Department of 
Performing Arts/Theatre Arts presents Lewis 
Carroll's “Alice Through the Looking Glass,” 
adapted by Craig Jessen, from Feb. 11-27 and 
William Shakespeare’s “King Lear” from Feb. 
17-27. At the Theatre Arts building on South 
Mountain Ave. Ashland. (541) 552-6348. 
www.sou.edu/theatre. 


@ The Oregon Shakespeare Festival presents: 
Measure For Measure, starting Feb. 18th, 
8:00 pm 
To Kill A Mockingbird, starting Feb. 19th, 
8:00 pm 
The Imaginary Invalid, starting Feb. 20th, 
8:00 pm 
The Language Archive, starting Feb. 24th, 
8:00 pm 
Located at 15 S. Pioneer St. in Ashland. (541) 
482-4331 www.osfashland.org 


Music 


® Craterian Performances presents: 
Monty Python’s Spamalot, Feb. 2nd, 7:30 pm 
Legally Blonde, Feb. 4th , 7:30 pm 
Dailey & Vincent, Feb. 9th, 7:30 pm 
Michel Lauziere - Master of Unusual Com- 
edy, Feb. 12th, 7:30 pm 
McManus In Love, Feb. 14th, 7:30 pm 
A Chorus Line, Feb. 17th, 7:30 pm 
The Best of the San Francisco Comedy 
Competition, Feb. 19th, 7:30 pm 
Youth Symphony of Southern Oregon, Feb. 
20th, 7:30 pm 
Rogue Valley Symphony - Elinor Frey, 
Cello, Feb. 26th, 7:30 pm 
The Craterian Ginger Rogers Theater is located 
at 23 S. Central Ave., Medford. (541) 779-3000 
www.craterian.org 


@ The Siskiyou Institute presents guitarist, 
singer and composer Pierre Bensusan on Friday, 
February 18 at Paschal Winery in Talent Ore- 
gon 7:00 p.m. Call 541-488-3869 or email 
info@siskiyouinstitute.com for reservations and 
more information. 
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St. Clair Productions presents acoustic blues 
musician Chris Smither. 


® St. Clair Productions presents acoustic blues 
musician Chris Smither on Saturday, Feb. 26, 
8:00 pm, at the Unitarian Fellowship, 87 4th St. 
Ashland. Tickets available at 
www.stclairevents.com, 541-535-3562 or at the 
Music Coop in downtown Ashland. 


@® Chamber Music Concerts presents the Shang- 
hai String Quartet on Friday, Feb. 4 at 7:30 p.m. 
at the Southern Oregon University Music Recital 
Hall. 1250 Siskiyou Blvd, Ashland. www.Cham- 
berMusicConcerts.org (541) 552-6154 


® Jefferson Baroque Orchestra presents “The 
Art of the Cornetto” February 6th, 3 pm, Trin- 
ity Episcopal Church, 44 N. 2nd St., Ashland. 
(541) 592-2681 

Tease presents Love and Rockets with Veron- 
ica DeWitt Feb. 12th, 9:00 pm. Tease is located 
at 303 E. Main, Ashland. (541) 488-1458 
www.teaseashland.com 


Exhibitions 
® 1st Friday Art Walk in downtown Ashland and 


Send announcements of arts-related events to: 
Artscene, Jefferson Public Radio, 
1250 Siskiyou Blvd., Ashland, OR 97520 or to 


paul.b.christensen@gmail.com 


February 15 is the deadline 
for the April issue. 


For more information about arts events, 
listen to JPR’s Calendar of the Arts or visit our 
online Community Calendar at www..ijpr.org 


the Historic Railroad District, each month from 5- 
8 pm. (541) 488-8430. www.ashlandgalleries.com 


@ 1st Friday Art Night in downtown Grants Pass 
features music and art at shops, galleries and 
restaurants at H & 5th Sts. from 6-9pm. (541) 
787-7357 


@ 3rd Friday Artwalk in Historic Down- 
town Medford. 5-8 pm. Located in Theater Alley, 
Bartlett Street, E. Main & Central Avenue. 
www.visitmedford.org/index-artwalk.html 


@ The Rogue Gallery & Art Center presents the 
Rogue Valley Biennial Feb. 18 - April 1. At 40 
South Bartlett St., Medford (541) 772-8118 


® The Schneider Museum of Art on the South- 
ern Oregon University campus presents Mark 
Klett, Byron Wolfe and others: “Third Views Sec- 
ond Sights: A Rephotographic Survey of the 
American West.” Also, exhibitions by Andries 
Fourie and Kevin Haas. Located at the corner 
of Siskiyou and Indiana in Ashland. (541) 552- 
6245 www.sou.edu/sma/index.html 


NORTH CALIFORNIA 


Theatre 


® Cascade Theatre and the Jefferson Public 
Radio Performance Series present: 
“Forever Plaid” Feb. 5th, 7:30 pm 
SF Opera HD Cinema Series: “Elixir of 
Love,” Feb. 13th, 2 pm 
Located at 1733 Market St., Redding. (530) 243- 
8877. www.cascadetheatre.org 


@ The Riverfront Playhouse presents Arthur 
Miller’s All My Sons, through Feb. 19th. The 
Riverfront Playhouse is at 1620 E Cypress Ave., 
Redding (530) 221-1080 


Music 


@ The North State Symphony presents “Beauty 
Rising,” Feb. 19th , 7:30 at the Cascade Theatre, 
Redding, and Feb. 20th, 2:00 pm at Laxson Au- 
ditorium, Chico. (530) 898-5984 www.north- 
statesymphony.org 


Exhibitions 


@ Liberty Arts Gallery in Yreka presents, “Mul- 
ticultural Celebration,” featuring paintings by 
Betty LaDuke. Artist reception Friday, Feb. 18, 
5-8 pm. 108 W. Miner St., Yreka, Ca. (530) 
842.0222. www.libertyartsyreka.org 


@ 2nd Saturday Art Hop celebrates arts and cul- 
ture in Redding each month. Painters, sculptors, 
musicians, poets and receptions are featured at 
participating businesses downtown. Redding. 
(541) 243-1169. 


The Schneider Museum of Art on the Southern O 


regon University campus presents the work of 


Mark Klett & Byron Wolfe “Third Views Second Sights: A Rephotographic Survey of the 
American West” (above) and also Kevin Haas “Accumulation/Dissipation” (right). 


OREGON AND REDWOOD COAST 


Music 


@ Pistol River Concert Association presents 
Small Potatoes on Feb. 19th, 8 pm. At Pistol 
River Friendship Hall, Pistol River. (541) 247- 
2848. www.pistolriver.com 


@ CenterArts presents guitar virtuoso Tommy 
Emmanuel Feb. 8th, 8:00 pm at the Van Duzer 
Theatre, Humboldt State University. (707) 


826-4411 


Music 


@ Umpqua Symphony Association presents 
Chamber Orchestra Kremlin, Feb. 27th, 3:00 pm, 


Liberty Arts Gallery in Yreka presents, “Multicultural Celebration,” featuring 
paintings by Betty LaDuke (“Millet Rhythms” pictured here). 


at Jacoby Auditorium, Umpqua Community Col- 
lege, Roseburg. www.umpquasymphony.org 


Exhibitions 


® Umpqua Valley Arts Association’s “Expose 
Yourself!” an open, non-juried art exhibit to be 
held at the Umpqua Valley Arts Association 
(UVAA) through March 10. 1624 W. Harvard, 
Roseburg. 541-672-2532 http://uvarts.com/ 


Music 


@ The Klamath Blues Society sponsors a Blues 
Jam every Thurs, 8:30-midnight. At the Ameri- 
can Legion, 228 N 8th St, Klamath Falls. 
www.klamathblues.org (541) 331-3939 


SOU’s Chamber Music Concerts presents the Shanghai 
String Quartet. 


® The Ross Ragland Theater presents: 
Seventh Annual Red Tie Romp, 
Feb. 12th, 5:30 pm 
Klamath Symphonic Band, 
Feb. 20th, 3:00 pm 
The Four Freshmen, Feb. 26th, 7:30 pm 
Chamber Orchestra Kremlin, 
Feb. 28th, 7:30 pm 
At Ross Ragland Theater 218 N. 7th St. 
Klamath Falls. www.rrtheater.org 541-884-0651 


= 


The work of Andries Fourie is on exhibit at 
SOU’s Schneider Museum of Art. 
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Continued from page 22 

a marriage. The third show to open in the 
New Theatre is the world premiere of 
Ghost Light, conceived and developed by 
Jonathan Moscone and Tony Taccone. 
Written by Taccone, the play is an inti- 
mate memoir about a son’s love for and 
loss of his celebrated father, George 
Moscone, who was assassinated in 
1978. A co-production with Berkeley 
Repertory Theatre, the play is directed 
by Moscone, Artistic Director of Califor- 
nia Shakespeare Theater. The production 
is the second play to be produced as part 
of the series of commissions for Ameri- 
can Revolutions: the United States His- 
tory Cycle, announced in June 2008. 


<Q Oui a> 


And last, but not least, for the first time 
in OSF’s history, there will be a site specific 
theatre experience for audiences from Au- 
gust 7 through October 9 for matinees only. 
Willful, devised by writer/director Michael 
Rohd and designer Shannon Scrofano with 
the OSF acting company, is a one of a kind 
theatrical experience. 

For more information about the plays or 
to order tickets, visit www.osfashland.org or 
call 800-219-8161. 


Seventh Annual Oregon Cheese Festival Dishes up Delicious Events 


By Francis Plowman 


regon-inspired culinary events, in- 

cluding a Meet the Winemakers 

and Cheesemaker Dinner and a 
farmer’s market-style artisan food and 
wine festival, will kick off with the Ore- 
gon Cheese Festival during the third 
weekend in March. 

At the festival on Saturday March 
19th, thousands of visitors will sample 
cow, sheep and goat cheese from Oregon 
creameries, including Fraga Farm, Ju- 
niper Grove Farm, Pholia Farm, Tumalo 
Farms, Tillamook County Creamery, 
Willamette Valley Cheese Co., Fern’s 
Edge Dairy, Rivers Edge Chevre, Ancient 
Heritage Dairy, Fairview Farm Goat 
Dairy, Goldin Artisan Goat Cheese, Briar 
Rose Creamery, Mossy Oak Creamery, 
Rogue Creamery, and many others. 

Held under a giant tent at Rogue 
Creamery’s Central Point facility, the sev- 
enth annual festival will invite guests to 
shake hands with cheesemakers. “The 
farmer’s market format will present an in- 
teractive experience between makers and 
visitors, Siving everyone an opportunity 
to talk about the product, the process 
and learn each individual cheesemaker’s 
story,” says David Gremmels, co-owner of 
Rogue Creamery. “It’s a way to truly be 
connected with the source of the cheese 
being presented.” 
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Other culinary artisans who are ex- 
pected to participate include Lillie Belle 
Farms, Dagoba Organic Chocolate, Gary 
West Meats, Rising Sun Farms, Applegate 
Valley Artisan Breads, Butte Creek Mill, 
Pennington Farms, Slagle Creek Vineyards, 
Paschal Winery, Madrone Mountain Vine- 
yard, Eden Vale Winery, Valley View Win- 
ery, Agate Ridge Vineyard, Daisy Creek 
Vineyard, Wandering Aengus Ciderworks, 
Deux Chats Bakery, Dry Soda, Cascade 
Peak Spirits and Rogue Ales. Samples and 
sales will be offered at each booth. 

To begin the festival, a sumptuous meal 
introducing guests to participating artisans 


will be held at the historic Ashland 
Springs Hotel in Ashland Friday night, 
March 18th beginning at 6:15pm. The din- 
ner benefits the non-profit Oregon Cheese- 
maker Guild. “The event will give the 
public a chance to have an intimate con- 
versation with the experts at an elegant 
dinner at the Ashland Springs prepared by 
their excellent culinary team led by Exec- 
utive Chefs, David Georgeson & Kate Cyr” 
says Gremmels. “Then, on Friday after- 
noon, cheesemakers will collaborate to cre- 
ate the greatest cheese plate imaginable.” 
The phenomenal result will greet guests at 
the evening’s commencement dinner. 

The Oregon Cheese Festival will be 
open to the public Saturday, March 19th 
from 10a.m. to 5 p.m. at Rogue Creamery, 
311 North Front St, Central Point, OR. 
The festival would not be possible with- 
out the generous support of the City of 
Central Point, the Medford Visitors and 
Convention Bureau, the Dairy Farmers of 
Oregon, Oregon Department of Agricul- 
ture, the Oregon Economic & Community 
Development Department and the mem- 
bers of Oregon Cheese Guild. 


For more information contact 
Rogue Creamery at 866-396-4704 or 
www.roguecreamery.com. 


Presented by 


Redding’s Historic 


» CASCADE THEATRE ie 


Tickets and Information cascadetheatre.org L 530-243-8877 usbank 


February 5 - 7:30pm 
| n this heavenly hit musical, the four members of j 
an all-male singing group get a second chance to ‘ i 
z : a 
fulfill their dream and perform the concert they . ao : = f Mien ’ 
ee | A ee 


never got to in life. This quirky, funny and 
entertaining tribute to friendship, music and the | ean fa) 
power of following your dream is brought to you Py . - «|; +1) ' 
Barter Theatre and has been delighting x & % 

audiences for over 20 years. Singing in ; sf 
delicious four-part harmony, the boys f . 4 a 35 “> 
will serenade you with some of the , te : 
1950s greatest hits such as Three Coins 


in the Fountain, Sixteen Tons, Chain J ' ' =. —— @ ‘ a 
Gang, Heart and Soul and Love Is a | oe ~~ eeeereeesee oF ave coeur 


MU STFS Te es ——— ee toe em, Te 
THE SAN FRANCISCO OPERA 


Grand Opera HD Cinema Series 


February 13 - 2pm 


Donizetti’s charming comedy is a celebra- 
tion of innocence, so what setting could 
be better than a small Italian-American 
community in the Napa Valley, circa 
1915? In this ingenious update, the naive 
Nemorino believes that a love potion will 
win him Adina’s heart. Blossoming from 
a shy Italian immigrant to a plucky entre- 
preneur, he captures both his sweetheart 
and the American dream over the course 
of this delightful opera buffa. 


Sung in Italian with English subtitles - Running time: 2 hours and 22 minutes and one intermission 
Intermission includes a behind-the-scenes interview 


March 5 - 7:30pm 


‘iy PBS ‘A. Tv) cp *, , he Aluminum Show is an ingenious 
—! [Fy fa Vad eT ) performance combining movement, 
. a | AY “— dance and visual theater with stunning 

;* ue special effects to create a sparkling, 


if THE luminous alternative world where anything 
can happen. Through the use of state-of-the- 


art effects, creative mechanisms and 
acrobatic dance, inanimate objects come to 
life with energy, emotion and even 


personality, as silver metal tubes are turned 
into warm living creatures. (Also at the 
Row Craterian Theater on March 10th) 


JEFFERSON 
PUBLIC RADIO 


Southern Oregon University 
1250 Siskiyou Blvd. 
Ashland, Oregon 
97520-5025 


tenth annual 
april 7-11, 2011 


© {| ashland 
1 independent 
film festival 


os 


The festival rolls out 
the red carpet to celebrate 
Hollywood's biggest night 


Sunday, February 27 «= Historic Ashland Armory 


Academy Awards® telecast on two 30-foot screens, dinner, drinks 
and a silent auction with items donated by local businesses. 


Individual tickets and tables available at ashlandfilm.org or 541.488.3823 


—Ashiandtv ) Project A keane: = ems 
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